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Comes ready to use ... clean and white... 
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Now you can end your paste problems. No more jug- 


gling around with glasses of water. No more trouble 
with paste drying too quick. No more wondering 


whether paste will hold when the job is done. 


Agokee is a white paste brought to a creamy consistency. 
It follows the brush, evenly and smoothly. Dries just 
fast enough. And when it dries, it sticks. See test data 


at right. 
Clean and has no offensive odor 
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odor characteristic of many pastes. It is economical be- 
cause of the extra coverage it gives. Used and endorsed 


by leading librarians everywhere. 
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fund your money if you are not completely satisfied. 
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Here is proof 


Agokee Paste is spread on the sur- 
faces of two blocks of strong, even 
textured, carefully planed wood. 
The joint is closed and the blocks 
pressed together. After drying, the 
blocks are cut into small pieces, as 
shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, and placed in a standard 
testing machine with a gradually in- 
creasing load. This shows the 
strength of Agokee paste to be 765 
pounds to the square inch. Tensile 
strength of paper is but 10 or 20 
pounds at most. Agokee is more 
than 35 times as strong as paper. 
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A Modern Necessity | 





Industrial and Engineering terms used all 
over the world; 2,000,000 words and 


phrases in 7 languages. 


TECHNICAL DICTIONARY 


of Engineering and Industrial Science in 7 languages. 


English, French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Russian and German 


Edited by 
Ernest Slater, M.1I.E.E., M.1.Mech.E. 


(Editor of the Electrical Times, UIngénieur Industriel, and El Ingeniero Industrial} 


{n collaboration with authorities in every country, principally Messrs, BE. Lebreton 


(Paris), F. P. Verhaeghe (Turin), R. Cobb (Buenos 


Martinho, (Rio de Janeiro), A. 


Ayres), Dagnino Maltes 
(Salamanca), F. Levine (Russian Section), U 


Ledward (Russian Section), H. A. Machen (German Section). 





In 4 vols. 2,230 pgs. 10 ins. by 7% ins. Bound in strong buckram, 
with gilt lettering. 
$50 complete 
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Words and phrases 


arranged on an 
English alphabetic- 


al basis relating to: 


Aeroplanes 

Agricultural Machines 

Automobiles 

Blast Furnaces 

Boilers 

Cables 

Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 

Compressors 

Conveyors 

Cranes and Trans- 
porters 

Electrical Engineering 

Foundries 

Gas Engineering 

Guns 

Hydraulics 

Instruments 

Machine Tools ; 

Marine Engineering 

Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 

Metallurgy 

Milling 

Mining 

Pneumatics 

Pumping 

Railways 

Ships and Shipbuild- 
ing 

Steam Engines and 
Turbines 

Sugar Mills 

Textile Machinery 

Water Power 

Woodworking 

And many other 
processes 


“ e f A complete work on every phase of men’s clothing m - 
For the First Time l facture, written in a simple and direct manner, y Pee ar 





upon practical experience and exhaustive scientific study. 


ORGANIZATION, MANAGEMENT AND TECHNOLOGY 


In The 


MANUFACTURE OF MEN’S CLOTHING 


By Martin E. Popkin 


Consulting Engineer, formerly Manufacturer and Director of Research, J. Schoeneman, Inc. 


Cloth gilt, 415 pages, 236 illustrations and 14 inserts. 


$10.00 
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- SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Supplies the 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


To Public, University, School and Club Libraries 
AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


Service, Personal and Painstaking, Our Specialty | 


Orders, Small and Large, Receive the Same Careful Attention ’ | 
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| Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 48th St., New York | 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT ; 

2 West 45th Street, just west of Sth Ave. 24 Bedtord Street, Strand 
r 
é 
Librarians* Agree 
that the service given by the Putnam Library Department ; 


is remarkable in INTELLIGENCE, EFFICIENCY, a 
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ECONOMY and PROMPTNESS. ; 
| * “The promptness with which we have been able to get books to our 
public, especially those requested for purchase, is entirely due to 
the good service which you have been giving us.” r 
“Your service has made it possible for us to have on the shelves 
many of the new books before our clients have read about them in 
the Saturday Review! I should feel helpless if I could not depend on 
‘Putnams.’”’ 
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WHO'S WHO i thie NATIONS CAPITAL 





A Different Type of Reference Work 


No paid entries---no pictures. Presenting complete and authentic biographies 
of more than 7,000 notables---residents of the Nation's Capital 
INFORMATION OBTAINABLE FROM NO OTHER SOURCE 
The 1929-1930 edition ready for distribution about December 15th 
contains approximately 850 pages (size 6x9) handsomely bound in 
full genuine red limp morocco leather. 


Price $10.00 net. 


Descriptive Folder on Application. 
1315-1317 C STREET NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








“The books we have received from you 


are holding up very well.” 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


Myrick Building 


JUST ANOTHER LETTER 


books receive very hard usage, circulating constantly. and the Resewed Bindings 





have been more than satisfactory. Our 


Booksellers and Bookbinders 


Springfield, Mass. 





If Books Could Be Better 
Bound We Would Do It 





Any Book of Any Publisher 


in Any Binding 




















A 45 YEARS’ RECORD 
OF SUPER-SERVICE 





INCE the beginning of our business in 
1884, we have been giving such excel- 
lent service and selling books at such 
liberal discounts that many of the largest Pub- 


lic, School and College Libraries in the country 
have been getting their books through us. To 
have kept many of our patrons for 45 years is 
a record which speaks more eloquently for our 
service than any words of glowing self-praise 
we might be tempted to write. 


Send us a trial order for your miscellaneous 
requirements and we will prove our claims. 
Write for our Free 
68 Page Annual Fall Bargain Book Catalog 
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Our Unusual Bargains 


JOHN FISKE’S 
PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 


DARWINISM and OTHER ESSAYS 
STUDIES IN RELIGION 

EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLUTIONIST 
THE UNSEEN WORLD and OTHER ESSAYS 
In 4 vols. attractively and durably bound in 
dark red cloth. Printed in large clear type. 
Sold in sets only. 


PUBLISHED PRICE, $10.00 


Our special price $: .98 


the set 
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The Botanical Gardens at Durban, Natal 


An Outstanding 


Exhibit for 
Your Library 


A striking collection of fine, fresh, 
photographs, picturing distinctive fea- 
tures of South Africa, is now avail- 
; able on loan for exhibition at your 
library. 
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These pictures show many high spots 
of this wonderful country, where 
progressive modern civilization, pie- 
turesque native African life and 
marvelous natural wonders combine 
to form one of the most interesting 
portions of the habitable globe. 


Here are— 

The Kimberley Diamond Fields 
Zimbabwe Ruins 

The Cango Caves 

Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

The Rand Gold Mines 

Victoria Falls 

The Drakensburg Mountains 
The “Cape Beautiful’’ 
Kirstenbosch Botanical Gardens 
Durban, the Delightful 

The Valley of a Thousand Hills 


Interesting descriptive booklets, fully illustrated, 
supplement the photographs, and an up-to-date 
bibliography on South Africa may be had gratis 
on request, 












You can also make up a very 
attractive exhibit with our set 
of beautiful rotegravure post- 
cards which may be retained for 
your files, 


We shall be very happy to co- 


operate with Librarians who 
desire these interesting photo- 
graphic or postcard exhibits for 


their libraries, 
Dept HB. 3 


Government Travel Bureau of 


South Africa 


11 Broadway, New York City 
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A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 
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Biography, 
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Travel and Sport, and Works of 


Reference. 


In perfect condition, as issued and 


offered, 


A new Catalogue of 144 pages will be posted 


gratis on application. 


Orders may be sent through any 


so long as the stocks last, 
at exceptionally low prices. 


Bookseller or direct to 


JOHN GRANT 


Wholesale Bookseller 


31 George IV. Bridge, EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 














worn for further use. 


Our Reinforced Publishers’ 


Binding ; | 


Holliston Library Buckram; Fabrikoid, 


and Imported Leather look well and wear 
splendidly. Prices and further details on 


request. 


New Book Department in Charge of 


Mrs. K. E. Barry 


RADEMAEKERS 
Library Binders and Booksellers 


NEWARK 


New Jersey 








To the Librarians: 


As library books are subjected to con- 
stant and hard usage, you will find it of | 
advantage to purchase standard titles in | 
RADEMAEKERS’ | bindings. 
bindings will prolong the life of each | 
book until the pages are too soiled or 


These | 
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Forthcoming Issues of 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


“ With this issue begins a series of lists of best books in English about foreign 
countries prepared by representatives of these nations. This should be of great 
value to librarians and will be alternated with the series of bibliographies of inter- 
national subjects supplied by American university professors. These lists are pre- 
pared by the World Peace Foundation. 

The long-looked-for special number on Hospital work will be forthcoming the 
first of December with interesting and vital papers from the U. S. Naval Library 
at Norfolk, Virginia, Veterans’ Bureau at Washington, D. C., and Sioux City 
Public Library, Iowa. 

The December fifteenth number will bring new ideas for your Christmas dis- 
play with contributions from Newark, N. J., Des Moines, Iowa, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and St. Viator College Library at Bourbonnais, Ill. Perhaps you have some 
original scheme of Christmas display that we can use next year. We welcome con- 
tributions. 

Development of the editorial department of a magazine is largely the task of 
the editors, but to build up our advertising we are in a great measure dependent 
upon you. Advertising agencies will purchase space only in those magazines whose 
readers support the advertisers so that their investment brings a sound return in 
dollars and cents. If you will read the advertising columns with as much enthu- 
siasm as you do the editorial columns, next year we can give you a bigger and better 
magazine. 
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DOUBLE FACED DISPLAY RACK 


NEW BOOKS 





$49.00 Delivered 


Selected Quartered Oak. 5-ply pedestal ends. 42” long, 46” high, 
23'4” wide from side to side. Capacity 50 to 55 books. Light oak and 
golden (dark) oak finishes stocked. Special color of finish at stock price 
if sample of color is sent with order. This rack will be sent to your 
library prepaid on approval. 

lor “New Books,” “Pay Duplicates,” ‘“As- to read along carefully selected lines has been 
signed Reading,” “Topical Subjects,” “Biog- found. 


raphies,” “Interesting Stories to Take Home,” Hy : 
“Games and Plays,” “Christmas _ Stories,” Catalog No. 1060 Double faced book display 


“Tales of By Gone Days.” “Travel Books.” rack. With Bulletin Board. Cut of it shown 
. wor ‘ si ” ® 
“Poetry,” “Vocational Guides,” etc. above. 46 high. , 
5 Price delivered $49.00 each, 
\ high quality display rack holding recom- 
mended books, topped by a good-looking brown 


cork linoleum bulletin board bearing an alluring Otherwise same as above. 36” high. 
Price delivered $46.00 each. 


Catalog No. i062 Without Bulletin Board. 


poster sign—no easier way to persuade patrons 


Library Equipment Service Co. 


377 North Fifth Street Newark, New Jersey 
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Science in Periodical Literature 


For a Quarter of a Century Past the Author of This Article Has Been Engaged 
as Science Editor of “The Literary Digest.” He Tells How the 
Average Educated Reader Is Furnished with In- 
formation on Scientific Subjects. 


By Arthur E. Bostwick 


Librarian, St. Louis Publie Library, Mo. 


Tne FORMER poverty of authentic informa- 
tion about the progress of pure science, fitted 
for the ordinary reader, was largely to be laid 
at the door of scientific men themselves. Al- 
though this has been remedied to some extent, 
most of them still fail to see the value of giv- 
ing such information to the general public. 
It must of necessity, they think, be either un- 
intelligible or incorrect. Technical papers, 
read at meetings of scientific bodies, fall under 
the former head, so far as the general reader 
is concerned. They presuppose a long training 
in some particular science, as well as familiar- 
ity with its terminology, neither of which he 
possesses, The man who discovers things in 
science, who invents things and knows things, 
commonly limits his efforts to tell what he has 
found out, and what he has done, to his fellow 
scientific men, leaving the task of informing 
the general public to uninformed writers, or to 
scientific quacks, or to Journalists in search of 
sensations. This style of “popular science” 
does more harm than good; and its greatest 
harm perhaps, is its reaction on the mind of 
the real scientific investigator, whose impa- 
tience at it and contempt of it show themselves 
in the hasty conclusion that all attempts to 
interest the general reader in scientific work 
must necessarily be of the same kind. This 


Paper read at the Periodicals Round Table of the A. L. A 
at Washington, D. C 


feeling has alienated vast numbers of compe- 
tent scientific men from any sort of sctentific 
popularization, 

I believe this idea to be a fallacy, due in large 
part to the assumption that ignorance of a 
terminology and of methods and advanced re- 
sults implies total inability to grasp a subject. 
Scientific terminology may be translated in- 
telligibly into our ordinary tongue by one who 
is competent. The trouble 1s that the popu- 
larizer of science must be familiar with what 
he is trying to popularize as well as with its 
terminology and with the interesting statement 
of it in ordinary English. The number of 
persons who know all these three things at 
once is small, and most of them are unwilling 
to undertake this kind of work. It so happens 
that for a quarter of a century past [ have 
heen engaged as science editor of The Literary 
Digest in a sincere attempt. in a small way, 
to furnish to the average, educated reader in 
formation on scientific subjects. 

Before going on with my story, a word re- 
garding the type of publication represented by 
The Literary Digest—containing not original 
matter, but quotations with introductions and 
comments. It was originated, | believe, by 
W. T. Stead in his Review of Rewews. Pre- 
vious periodicals made up of quoted articles, 
like The Living Age and The lclectic, con 
tained only quotations, generally of entire ar 
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ticles, without comment. The editorial omis- 
S10nls, condensattons, combinations, introduc- 
tions and remarks, are essential in periodicals 
af the Digest type, of which we now have a 
considerable number. The Digest has changed 
somewhat, It was once made up of actual di- 
gests or abstracts, there being very little 
verbatim quotation, Now the author’s exact 
words are generally given and the editorial 
matter is in larger type, so that there can be 
no doubt on the reader’s part about whether 
what he reads is ascribable to author or editor. 
This change reflects a corresponding change 
in the attitude of what we may call “primary” 
journals and magazines—those printing orig- 
inal toward the “‘secondary” publica- 
tions of Digest tvpe. At first there was a 
strong disposition to resent quotation and_ to 
regard it as plagiarism. In face of this feeling 
it was necessary to drop verbatim quotation 
and reproduce articles in the form of con- 
densation and abstract. But the feeling to 
which I am alluding has long since been pre- 
cisely reversed. It is now realized that quo- 
tation of this kind is one of he most effective 
forms of publicity. frequent quotation 1s a 
proof of the readableness of a publication, 
lack of it is equivalent to unfavorable com- 
ment. Complaint is now received only when 
we fail to quote. This change of attitude is 
similar to that now taking place among pub- 


articles 


lishers and booksellers toward the public li- 
It is still believed by some that the 
public library is injuring the book trade because 
it furnishes reading matter free, thus obviating 


brary. 


the necessity of book-purchase. That it does 
so in individual instances is undoubted. But 
taking the broader view that anything that 
multiplies readers and increases interest in 
literature is beneficial to its purveyors, it seems 
certain that the public library, instead of harm- 
ing the book trade, is an effective adjunct of 
it. It is in fact, a vast system of general lit- 
erary publicity, with free distribution of sam- 
ples. In like mariner what I have here termed 
the “secondary magazine’”’ operates as a system 
of publicity for all periodical literature, with 
the presentation of samples. 

lhe parallel with the public library may be 
carried further. The public library and the 
secondary magazine are now, as I see it, the 
only absolutely non-partisan means for convey- 
ing information to the public. I do not except 
They necessarily teach only one 
To get both sides of any 


the schools. 
aspect of a subject. 
disputed question one must go to the public 
library, or for current matters, to the sec- 
ondary magazine. 

Of course it is conceivable that both of these 
institutions might come under partisan control. 
But this would be quickly discovered and dis- 
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covery would put an end to the usefulness of 
both. I have known accusations of partisan- 
ship to be laid against both, but there is al- 
ways an overwhelming answer, When an 
enthusiastic woman-suffragist accused our |i- 
brary of laying stress on the anti-side in the 
composition of our book-collection, we prompt- 
ly retaliated by asking her to make a list of 
the books that we lacked and then buying: aij 
of them at once. When The Literary Digest 
quoted an article by a medical authority cle- 
crying the use of tea and was immediately 
overwhelmed by a shower of missives from 
indignant dealers in this beverage, we pub- 
lished at once a symposium in defense of tea, 
made up of these very letters and of articles 
to which the writers had directed our attention, 
The only satisfactory answer to an accusation 
of partisanship is to give the accuser at once 
the representation for which he asks. 

Of course there are obvious differences }e- 
tween the library and a weekly journal. It is 
the library’s business to store material on both 
sides of the classic controversies. It is not 
the journal’s business to continue the discus- 
sion of these matters. It does not quote ar- 
ticles on the Protestant reformation, or th 
cataclysmic theory of geology, or single tax, 
but confines its attention to current matters 
like The League of Nations in politics, group 
insurance perhaps in economics, radio and tele- 
vision in science, Our attitude on the classic 
controversies is thus the absolute non-partisan- 
ship of silence. On some other matters we are 
perforce partisan from lack of space. The 
library, if it is a large one, can collect and 
accept all sorts of obviously worthless stuff— 
the cosmic theories of half-educated gentlemen 
who can get them before the public only by 
printing them themselves, works on ‘“elec- 
tricity and the resurrection” or arguments that 
the sun is only “a focus of rays emitted by 
the radio-active earth.” These have psycho- 
logical and historical value, but a reasonable 
journal has no space for them. 

So much for exclusion. Now for inclusion. 
Being tied down to verbatim quotation to a 
large extent, a secondary magazine can use 
very seldom original papers filled with mathe- 
matical formulas and technical terms. Impor- 
tant inventions and discoveries, however, are 
now usually explained by their originators to 
large scientific bodies in papers or addresses. 
As the scientists addressed are mostly not 
specialists in the speaker’s subject, he must 
perforce be a little less technical, and a further 
operation in the same direction reduces his 
material to a form where any educated man 
will understand it. 

In general, we have proceeded on the as- 
sumption that readers of the Digest are persons 
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of education, and such persons do not wish to 
he treated as know-nothings. They are quite 
able to take in the principle of relativity or 
the electronic theory, or Mendelian inheritance, 
if these are stripped of verbiage and technical 
terms. “The advantage to science in general 
of a public appreciation of the fact that it ts 
only systematized common sense would appear 
to be self-evident. One of the most cheering 
documents that [ have read in years was the 
set. Of resolutions adopted by the American 
Federation of Labor at a convention some 
years age, approving the scientific activities 
of the government and advocating their exten- 
sion. The passage of any such resolutions by 
a body of laboring men would have been im- 
possible twenty-five years since. The change 
of view that has brought it about has not been 
effected by reading the funny editorials in the 
daily papers, but Just such common sense, in- 
telligible excerpts with sane comments, as have 
heen appearing in what I have termed the 
secondary magazines. 

It may seem as if the make-up of such a 
science department as I have described would 
be a matter of great simplicity. It is so, me- 
chanically, of course. Fully fifty per cent of 
it is in preliminary selection. lt is surprising 
how large a proportion of the scientific and 
technical matter in print is quite unsuited to 
this kind of use, either because of the subject 
matter or the manner of treatment. 

It is the business of the editor of a depart- 
ment of this kind to cut out everything but 
the meat—to admit no trimmings or matter ob- 
viously intended to fill up. It is remarkable 
how skilled some of our writers are in starting 
with nothing at all to say, and making it appear 
like something by a clever arrangement of 
words and sentences. One goes carefully over 
such an article and suddenly realizes that a 
sentence here and there adds absolutely nothing 
to the information conveyed and must be cut 
out. On a second reading other sentences 
suffer the same fate and occasionally on read- 
ing what is left the absolute lack of value in 
the residue appears clearly. A half hour's 
hard work without anything to show for it at 
the end is relished by an editor no more than 
hy anyone else. On the other hand, one oc- 
casionally finds articles that are all meat. Not 
a sentence, not a word can be spared. If these 
are so long that they cannot be given entire, 
the necessary dismemberment cuts one to the 
heart. So you see the conscientious editor 
“gets it both coming and going.” Fortunately 
for him, the average article has a meaty nucleus 
with sufficient trimmings that may be lopped 
off without injury and generally with positive 
benefit. But if anyone thinks that selection and 
rejection of this kind may be done without 
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mental exertion he is making a great mistake. 

Next comes the composition of the introduc- 
tion and the selection of a proper title. Titles, 
whether of books or articles, and including the 
headlines of newspapers, are of two kinds 
those intended to tell the reader what he will 
find below, and those intended to mystify him 
and pique his curiosity so that he will read on, 
to find what it is all about. Both kinds may 
be used in work of this kind, and it 1s some- 
times possible to combine the two types, giv 
ing a certain amount of information and excit- 
ing the reader’s curiosity at the same time. 
Often the writer's original title is as good as 
could be made, but in not more than twenty 
per cent of the cases, | should say, at least 
where scientific articles are in question. 

\ jest, a local or political allusion, a play on 
words, is often allowable in a title where th: 
article below it is quite serious, The editor 
places himself in a confidential relation with 
the reader, somewhat as if he were one club 
member reading an article to another and com- 
menting upon it as he goes along. The same 
attitude is maintained throughout the introduc- 
tion. In fact, its opening words have title 
value, especially when they are printed in capi- 
tals or other noticeable letters. T am often 
surprised to see with what uninteresting and 
unimportant words articles usually begin. For 
instance, an article on the purchase of jewelry 
as an index to prosperity, which is a more than 
usually interesting subject, begins “we have 
remarked before that’—and when the reader 
has proceeded thus far he probably skips to the 
next column. How many teachers of [nglish 
composition dwell on such things as this? If 
anyone objects that readers should not go 
skipping about, looking for a promising first 
line, I cheerfully agree, but “it is a condition, 
not a theory, that confronts us.” 

The most interesting thought about it is that 
one is introducing these writers to a vast au- 
dience that stretches from sea to sea. With 
not a few of these the editor comes into actual 
personal relations. Complaints, suggestions, 
comments, varying from the commendatory to 
the condemnatory, pour in from all sides. Per- 
haps the most exasperating are from persons 
who say they have read the magazine for years 
and yet have never observed that it does not 
print original articles. They send carefully 
prepared manuscripts, which might as_ well 
have been offered to the Commissioner of Rec- 
ords in New York City. Next comes the man 


who thinks that if you quote a thing you must 
endorse it, and accuses the editor of being an 
enemy to alcohol, or tea, or woman-suffrage, 
or electric cookery, on the ground of some 
article recently quoted. Next we have the 
correspondent who says that as you printed an 
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exhaustive article on something or other last 
week, you are evidently interested in the sub- 
ject. and must want immediately to print 
another exhaustive article, to which he takes 
pleasure in directing you. 

Then there are the criticisms—usually point- 
ing out some error of statement, real or fan- 
cied. These are welcome as evidence of the 
care and interest with which the department 
is read. Of course, if the error pointed out is 
a rea) one it is generally that of the quoted 
author, and the responsibility is his; but some- 
times it may occur in the editorial matter, and 
then the fault 1s the editor’s. 

lf 1 had only kept the remarkable letters that 
[ have received during the past 25 years | 
should have a collection indeed. Once a man 
wrote to me proposing that a rifle barrel 3000 
miles long be constructed from here to San 
Francisco and freight shot from one place to 
the other in a few seconds, thus obviously 
saving weeks of slow transportation. 

It is not unusual to receive photographs or 
other materia) for illustration, of various de- 
grees of value, from high down to zero. The 
pictures in the secondary magazines owe their 
possibility even more than those in the pri- 
maries, to the modern photo-engraving proc- 
These processes have contributed great- 
ly to the quantity of illustration, though not 
in all cases to their quality. In a secondary 
magazine, however, where illustration as well 
as text is copied, some sort of photographic 
process is almost essential. The with 
which the secondary magazines are regarded 
by the primary now leads to frequent loans 
of the half-tone or zincograph plates. Some- 
times an article that was not illustrated at 
all when it first appeared is embellished with 
pictures. This is never done, however, for 
the mere sake of the pictures, but always to 
elucidate or explain the text. I*requently a 
portrait of the author appears, and truth com- 
pels me to state that many of the corre- 
spondents who call attention to their produc- 
tions send their photographs in various 
attitudes, just in case we should happen to 
want them. 

It is not only through the offer of illustra- 
tive material, moreover, that the public shows 
an appreciation of the magazine’s publicity 
value, which is undoubtedly great. Commu- 
nications from such as are not averse to free 
advertisement are numerous and incline one to 
cynicism. 

Of course the editor is regarded as endowed 
with universal knowledge and almost universal 
power. His advice is constantly asked on 
technical matters of which he has little knowl- 
edge, and his aid is implored in getting inven- 


esses. 
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tions on the market or before the Govern- 
ment. 

We are appealed to by large numbers oj 
persons engaged in propaganda of all sorts 
useful, foolish, indifferent or harmful. This 
has enabled us to see how fashions in their 
methods grow and change. At one time every 
one who wished to start something proposed 
to do it through the creation of a new depart- 
ment of the United States Government, headed 
by a member of the Cabinet. Just after th 
war, persons who advocated things were 
anxious to promote them by “drives,” sug 
gested by the success of the Liberty Loan 
campaigns and of those for various war-ser 
vice funds. 

One fashion that is going out is that of put- 
ting everything on moral grounds. Prohibition 
was a failure when urged because it was right : 
it went through like a shot when practical men 
became convinced that it was good business 
Woman-suffrage succeeded in the same way. 

We shall care better for our children and 
raise better crops, and take better care of the 
safety of our emplovees, and improve our hous 
ing and build more and better hospitals and 
do thousands of other good things, not because 
we ought to do them, but because they are to 
our material advantage. Those who think that 
this is unfortunate may well look with satis 
faction on the result and be happy that there 
is a motive that will bring it about, even if it 
is not one over which we can exult very much. 
This is the way also in which the vast scien- 
tific discoveries of the coming era are to be 
made—through dissemination of the — belief 
that all search after scientific truth, no matter 
how abstract it may seem, or how devoid of 
utility, is always good business. The enormous 
electrical industries of today, for instance, 
come from the curiosity of a few scientific 
investigators who had, and who could hav 
had, no useful result in mind. 

About thirty-five years ago, just before my) 
connection with this work began, an English 
scientific authority, in a published address, 
stated his opinion that the facts of nature had 
ail been practically ascertained, leaving for sci- 
ence only their classification and coordination 
and the ascertainment of natural laws by in 
ductive processes. 

As if in irony, nature began at once to dis 
close primary facts hitherto unsuspected, and 
the past quarter century has been particularly 
fertile in the appearance of novelties. Nature 
as we now know it is quite a different thing 
from what it appeared to be in 1890, Some 
of the things that it has been a duty and a 
pleasure to discuss are the discovery of 
Hertzian or electro-magnetic waves, their iden- 
tification with light waves and their applica 
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tion to radio-communication, the X-ray or 
Roentgen ray, its use in medicine and its final 
identification as light of very short wave- 
length, together with its remarkable applica- 
tions, the Becquerel ray, leading to the 
wonderful facts of radio-activity, with the dis- 
covery of radium by Professor and Madame 
Curie, the discovery of new components of the 
atmosphere, the perfection of improved meth- 
ods for obtaining extreme cold, with the lique- 
faction and_ solidification of ordinary at- 
mospheric air, the electric furnace, with all 
sorts of applications of its high temperatures, 
including the production of real diamonds of 
minute size, the development of the heavier- 
than-air flying machine, with the approaching 
complete conquest of the air, the moving pic- 
ture, television, the Mendelian theory of 
heredity with the high light that it throws on 
the processes of life-transmission, the discov- 
ery of vitamins, with its epoch-making influence 
on our ideas of nutrition, the far-reaching 
discoveries in preventive medicine and serum 
treatments, with their saving of millions of 
human lives—a catalog which | am giving 
haphazard from memory and which might be 
extended almost indefinitely. It justifies the 
conclusion that we have just passed through 
the most interesting and valuable quarter cen- 
tury in the world’s history. And the best part 
of it is the abundant indication that there are 
greater, more valuable, more beneficent things 
to come, if we can associate with other nations 
to abolish the fear of war and devote our- 
selves, our energies and our wealth in future 
to scientific and industrial development. 

This coruscation of scientific marvels has 
offered an unexampled opportunity for their 
treatment as wizardry, of which full advan- 
tage has been taken by the daily press. They 
have all been treated in secondary magazines 
sanely and truthfully, so far as our daily 
knowledge permitted. 

If such presentation of science has been suc- 
cessful in a secondary magazine, why would 
it not be equally so in a primary magazine 
devoted to original articles giving the latest 
scientific news? It doubtless would, and it has 
been, so far as tried. What is needed is a 
magazine addressed to the same class of read- 
ers as The Outlook or The Independent, em- 
phasizing news value and covering all the 
sciences with equal care. The best thing of 
the kind published is in French—the Revue 
Scientifique, which contains a few readable ar- 
ticles by experts followed by the latest news, 
arranged by  subjects—botany, astronomy, 
biology, ete. One may thus glance directly at 
the news of the science in which he is most 
interested. News value, however, 1s not em- 
phasized, and the magazine would be a little 
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dull for American = readers. Some other 
French magazines are good, notably La Nature, 
an illustrated weekly and the more recent La 
Science Moderne. Science Pour Tous, Je Sais 
Tout and other similar periodicals are more 
trivial, The University of Louvain prints an 
excellent, though somewhat heavy, quarterly 
for the ordinary reader, which was discontinued 
during the war but has now risen from its 
ashes. Incidentally the departments devoted 
to popular science in the [trench daily press 
sometimes contain material of high excellence, 
often by writers of authority. 

The Germans, whose purely technical maga- 
zines have been of the highest class, have no 
outstanding popular magazine. Kosmos, of 
Stuttgart and Umschau, of Berlin, are both 
good, but a little diffuse and dull, and Reclams 
Universum, of Leipsic, is often interesting. 11 
is against the German temperament to try to 
make knowledge easy. The French, on the other 
hand, have long been successful specialists in 
this very thing. The Italians have no good 
popular scientific magazine, so far as I know. 
Scientia, of Bologna, is excellent, though rather 
technical and devoted largely to reviews. The 
english have a good one, Nature, but this has 
changed somewhat of recent vears, devoting 
more space to book reviews and not so gen- 
erally readable. There was a readable month- 
ly called Knowledge, but it has died. Discovery 
is an excellent new monthly. We have in this 
country The Scientific American, originally 
devoted largely to patents, but now changed 
from a weekly to a monthly, expanded and 
greatly improved. Probably it is our nearest 
approach to the desired periodical. The Popiu- 
lar Science Monthly, founded by Youmans as 
a monthly magazine, sold its name some time 
ago to a still more popular publication and 
appears as The Scientific Monthly, the reposi- 
tory still of essays rather than of news. 
Science and Invention, formerly The Electri- 
cal Experimentor, is decidedly lurid. Popular 
Mechanics is greatly read, and is excellent, 
though scrappy. It has a successful follower, 
American Mechanics, of Minneapolis. School 
Science and Mathematics (Chicago) has much 
good material, but is specifically for teachers. 
Current Science (Columbus, Ohio) ts a four- 
page leaflet for young pupils. None of these 
fills the need noted above. An interesting ven 
ture is the endowed scientific news agency 
known as “Science Service,” originating 11 
Washington under the late Dr. Ee. [. Slosson, 
well-known as a lucid expositor of science 
The Daily Science News Bulletin, a mimeo 
graphed sheet, goes to newspapers throughout 
the country and leaves them no excuse for not 
printing authentic news of scientific happen 
ines. The success of this bulletin has brought 
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out several other series from the same source 
—‘Nature Notes,”” by Frank Thone, ‘*Why 
the Weather?” by Charles Fitzhugh Talman, 
and various occasional feature articles. All 
these, though none is in print except one or 
two of the feature articles, which are dis- 
tributed as broadsides, and the Science News 
Letter, which is a weekly summary, may be 
used by libraries as periodicals by placing them 
in binders. A somewhat similar mimeographed 
bulletin issued by Dr. E. E. Free of New 
York, under the title, ‘The Week's Science,” 
may also be thus used. Mimeographed press 


bulletins are now regularly issued by a con- 
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siderable number both of industrial firms an: 
societies, including The General Electric Com 
pany and The American Chemical Society. 
What we need, and doubtless will have som: 
day, is a readable, accurate, scientific week] 
emphasizing news values and adequately coy 
ering the whole field of the sciences in an 
arrangement by subjects. Until such a pub 
lication arises, | know of no better way for 
the educated reader to follow the progress of 
science than to read the secondary magazines. 
If he derives as much pleasure and profit from 
their perusal as some of us do from their 
preparation, he should be amply repaid. 


What Shall We Do With Our Old Librarians ? 


What Can Be Done to Enable Old Librarians to Continue Their Usefulness? 


ere Are Severa nteresting Suqqestions 
H fre § Int ting Sugg 


By Frank P. Hill 


Chief Librarian, Brooklyn Public Library, N. ¥V. 


Dx. Tomas L. MONTGOMERY eXx- 
pressed the feeling of many librarians in this 
way: “Oh! the terrible effects of growing old 
in the service.” 

No doubt you have been thinking of this 
subject and have arrived at a definite and sat- 
isfactory solution of the problem. However, 
as for myself, being of a retiring disposition, 
I have a few suggestions to throw out which 
may or may not be pertinent. 


once 


This is, indeed, a topic of great interest to 
members of the Institute and out of it grows 
the question whether to chop off their heads, 
keep ‘em alive, or slide ’em off on a small pen- 
sion and thus make room for the rising gen- 
eration. The chief point is to get rid of them 
some way—dquickly and painlessly if possible, 
but to get rid of them. 

I have a sympathetic feeling for those who 
are im as well as for those who are out and 
want to get in—for I have had my turn for 
48 years and it is time to give way. 

How are we going to satisfy both parties? 

We can’t put these old librarians on a ped- 
dler’s cart, unless, perhaps, we give them a 
bookmobile and send them about the country 
selling books or distributing them for some 
county library. This would give them some- 


_ Address delivered at the American Library Institute meet- 
ing at Stockbridge, Mass., October 4, 1929. 


thing to do, keep them out of doors, and tend 
to enable them to keep their old joints well 
oiled and in running order for a time. Of 
course, they may not be able to run an auto 
(although I know of librarians of 75 who 
drive cars) or they might get smashed up 
(that is their own lookout) and so end their 
days among their favorite authors. 

Or why not use them as ornaments in book- 
stores where they would lend a little dignity to 
the salesmen disposing of best sellers. 

Another suggestion which would meet the 
approval of our good friend John Cotton Dana, 
if here, is that they form a club whose chiet 
duty would be to criticize the plans of the 
American Library Association. (Let us hope, 
if such a club is formed, that the criticisms of 
the members would receive more favorable 
consideration than was given to the suggestions 
of J. C. D. in his lifetime). 

In my early acquaintance with librarians, the 
problem of caring for superannuated ministers 
and school teachers was settled by putting 
them in charge of libraries; but there is no 
reciprocal arrangement at this time by which 
old librarians could be put into these other 
positions, so we shall have to look after them 
ourselves. 

To be serious for a moment. 
ter which we are considering we are not deal- 
ing with discontented people. As yet, I have 


In this mat- 
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to meet the first person, man or woman, in the 
profession who does not like library work. 
Here and there we find one who wants to 
change to another position, go to another li- 
brary or could use more salary, but dissatis- 
faction with library work itself is not one of 
the burdens a librarian has to carry. Very 
few change from this to another profession 
and comparatively few leave it to go into a 
husiness or corporation office and then only 
because of the higher salary; but some of us 
know of many who have studied law, medicine, 
or have prepared for the ministry and turned 
to library work from choice. | have in mind 
four who left other professions and became 
successful librarians as heads of large libraries, 
but { do not recall the name of a single li- 
brarian who has gone to another profession 
or into business who made a success of it or 
of himself. Sometimes some of us may have 
sighed for a business life where we could make 
more money and some of us have had tempt- 
ing offers to go into business, but have refused 
them. Do you know the percentage of fail- 
ures in the business world—70 to 75 per cent. 
That is greater than in the library world. 

We have to deal then with contented people 
who have spent their lives doing work which 
they enjoy doing on a comparatively meager 
(or insufficient ) salary. 

What are we going to do about it, or what, 
if anything, cam we do about it? A business 
man would say that if we had been competent 
in a business way, we should have looked 
ahead and prepared for old age; but who looks 
that far ahead in the Springtime of life even 
on a small salary. 

What shall we do with our old librarians is 
a bald statement. That is not exactly what 
the questioner had in mind, I fancy. Rather, 
what we do to enable them to continue 
their usefulness? That, it seems to me, is the 
intent of this question. 

I will touch only lightly on a few things 
that occur to me at this time. 

1. Salaries Should be Adjusted to Meet Liv- 
ing Conditions. 


can 


At the present time salaries are far too low. 
It is desirable to put them on a higher basis 
to enable the average librarian to “keep up 
appearances” as expected to do by the public 
and by trustees; and this will never come about 
until every community recognizes the fact that 
the pay of a librarian should be nearer the level 
of a teacher. The work of the teacher and 


of the librarian is similar but until the latter 
is placed on the same financial basis as the 
former there will be discrimination and unrest. 
bie: principal reason teachers are paid more 
than 


librarians is because of their number, 
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which tends toward greater solidarity and in- 
fluence. 

We see a gradual 
teacher leading the way: first, by securing for 
herself increased pay, and by taking 
school librarians under her wing and obtain 


improvement, with the 


second, 


ing for them higher pay than they would re 
ceive in a public library. 
2. Librarians Should Live Within Their 
Means. 
The social demands made upon librarians 


are many and yarious and to a@ great extent 
legitimate. [f in a small town, the librarian 
is a part of the social life; and in a large city 
lectures, theatres, and like attractions 
make a demand upon the purse which leaves 
too little for ordinary home comforts and less 
to put by for a rainy day. 
Difficult as it is to save a 
should prepare for the future even if it is 
possible to save only a small amount each year. 
The Savings Bank and Life Insurance are the 
two best ways of saving and the librarian who 
can begin in early life with either or both, 1s 
in a fair way to have at least something laid 
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penny, evervonec 


by for old age. 
3. Adequate Pensions Should Be Provided, 

An up-to-date library has a pension system 
which provides a small allowance to the bene- 
ficiary after certain vears of service.  Li- 
brarians are not very long-lived. Of the first 
16 presidents of the A. L. A., all but 2 have 
passed to the great beyond; and of these only 
1 was over 90, 3 over 80, 6 over 70, 4 over 60. 

A lifetime of service ought to be rewarded 
by a pension of one-half salary and as with 
the Carnegie Teachers’ Insurance and Annu- 
ity Association, the librarian should be per- 
mitted to migrate from one institution to an- 
other without losing his standing, just as he 
continues his life insurance. 

If the library is a department of the city 
and the employees are under civil service, the 
librarians fall automatically under the city pen- 
sion system; if, however, the trustees are an 
independent body, as is the case with the public 
libraries of Greater New York, any pension 1s 
out of the question because, although the li- 
brary may be maintained by city appropria- 
tions, the members of the staffs are not con 
sidered city emplovees. There is a_ political 
aspect to this. The New York Public Library 
and the Brooklyn Public Library are under 
charters similar to the Buffalo Public Library 
yet the emplovees of the latter are included in 
the city’s pension scheme, the former are not. 
4. The Age Limit of Service Might Be Ix 

tended. 

Most libraries where a pension system is in 
operation make 65 the age of retirement. [n 
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many cases this works a hardship on the in- 
cumbent and the library, for it often happens 
that a man or woman over 70, and in a few 
cases 80, is capable of rendering valuable ser- 
vice to the library. 

On the other hand, one is tempted to stay too 
long, to outgrow one’s usefulness and to be a 
wet blanket on the library and the staff. It 
is a great temptation to hold on to the salary 
as long as possible but one should know when 
to quit. One should get out rather than be 
put out. Blessed is he or she who knows when 
it is time to retire. Pension, bonus, or noth- 
ing, the time should not be extended beyond a 
reasonable limit—certainly not indefinitely— 
but should be determined by the trustees. 

5. Reviewing Books. 

Here is a nice, quiet, pleasant field which 
our superannuated friends might enter. Not 
that every librarian would be a good book 
reviewer but there are specialists who would 
satisfy publishers and_ readers. 

A fearless reviewer, not depending for his 
bread and butter upon the financial return, 
would make a place and name for himself and 
enjoy the approval of all librarians. 

6. Serve on Library Boards and A. L. A. 
Committees. 

A letter received a few days ago from Mr. 

George T. Shaw, recently retired from the li- 


brarianship of the Liverpool, England, Public 
Library, stated that he expected to “carry on.” 


He had been made a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Athenaeum Library (of which 
he had served as Chief Librarian previous to 
his appointment to the Public Library) and 
was chairman of the most important commit- 
tee. Incidentally, he said, he should do some 
lecturing whenever the opportunity presented 
itself. 

This gave me the thought that our tired and 
retired librarians might find places on local 
library boards and give valuable service, as 
well as do some lecturing before library staffs 
and library schools. : 

A glance at the list of the A. L. A. commit- 
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tees shows that the Executive Committee has 
been obliged to call upon the same individual 
for duty on several committees and in one 
instance to head—as chairman—no less than 
four committees! This is too much labor to 
put on active librarians who could easily be 
replaced by librarians on the retired list. 

7. Consultants and Advisers. 

Superannuated librarians could and should 
be valuable as consultants and advisers. After 
years of experience librarians after retirement 
are qualified to render important service : 

A. To trustees in planning buildings, or 

ganizing and reorganizing the library, 
selecting suitable material for a staff. 
As specialists in university libraries and 
in the reference department of public |i 
braries. 
As members of the group of specialists 
which Doctor Putnam says is “‘not yet a 
corps’’—performing auxiliary service to 
that of the regular staff of the Library 
of Congress. 

This is a worth-while service and many re- 
tired librarians and teachers will be available 
for it and would be glad to engage in it rather 
than remain in enforced idleness. 

Whatever service a retired librarian per- 
forms, one thought must always be borne in 
mind—that there is someone “higher up’’ whose 
authority is paramount. Tact and judgment 
must be in the possession of anyone who un- 
dertakes the work of consultant. 

However, my ideal does not fit in with any 
of the above suggestions. 

Here it is: Let every man and woman at 
time of retirement have an income sufficient 
to enable him to live the life he most wants 
to live. As for myself, I want just enough so 
I may loaf and talk and listen and read and 
write and travel to my heart’s content. That 
is all I ask. That is my ideal! 

Some day when, and if, I have such an in- 
come, I shall be ready to retire and give way 
to a better and younger man; until then I must 
plod along to keep the wolf from the door. 














A Montreal Library for Boys and Girls 


How the Need for a Children’s Library in Montreal Was Seen and Supplied 
by a Council of Women 


By Mary Duncan Carter 


Assistant Director, McGill University, Montreal 


Ber that can't be done in Montreal!” was 
the comment of someone upon hearing about 
the children’s library project which has been 
the main concern of the Education Commit- 
tee of the Montreal Local Council of Women 
during the past winter. Now at the opening 
of the first public library for children in Mon- 
treal we can look back over the road we have 
traveled and see how it has all come about. 

In December, 1927, Miss Jessie Van Cleve, 
specialist in Children’s Reading at the Ameri- 
can Library Association Headquarters, came to 
the McGill University Library School to deliver 
two lectures on Children’s Reading. At this time 
the Council decided to cooperate with the Li- 
brary School in having Miss Van Cleve give a 
story-hour on Saturday morning in the Royal 
Victoria College Auditorium. After watching 
500 children held spellbound for over an hour 
by Miss Van Cleve’s delightful stories, several 
of us began discussing the dearth of library 
facilities for children in Montreal. It seemed 
such a pity to think of those children, with 
their interest aroused in the stories they had 
just heard, unable to go to children’s libraries 
and obtain the books they were longing to 
read. 

A survey of existing library facilities was 
made in the spring of 1928 with the following 
results : 

There is (and has been since 1911) a charm- 
ing children’s room in the Westmount Public 
Library. This is a free tax supported library 
exclusively for the citizens of Westmount, 
which is a separate municipality although it 
is now completely surrounded by the city of 
Montreal. There are five libraries in  settle- 
ments which are under the Education and Rec- 
reation Division of the Montreal Council of 
Social Agencies. The University Settlement 
is an outgrowth of a library for children which 
was opened by members of the MeGill Li- 
brary staff twenty years ago and was run vol- 
untarily by them until it was transferred to 
the University Settlement. This library is still 
run entirely by volunteers, several of whom 
are graduates of the McGill University Sum- 
mer Library School (six weeks’ course) and 
circulates about 1000 books each month. There 
is also a library in the Neighborhood House, 


which is a Jewish settlement, doing splendid 
work in the northeast end of the city. Forty 
per cent of the members are children in the 
libraries of the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. 
The majority of these libraries are not open 
daily, but merely two or three times a week 
at certain hours, as the rooms used for the li 
braries are for the most part used for other 
purposes on non-library days. The school | 
braries are not yet organized, although one 
high school library, under the direction of Miss 
Charlotte Houston has been open for many 
years and others are developing. Several other 
high school libraries have splendid collections 
in contrast to the grade schools, which are in- 
ditferently provided for—sometimes with sup- 
plementary reading or nothing at all. In one 
of the schools the teachers tried to meet the 
need themselves by gathering together books 
which each pupil is allowed to take home over 
the week-end. From this report it appeared 
that about 7 per cent of the children of Mon- 
treal were provided with free book service. 

athetically enough two libraries had chil- 
dren’s rooms which had never been opened. 
The Civie Library, which has a splendid build- 
ing, had a room set apart for children with 
a separate entrance and excellent equipment 
in 1916, but not a single book has been pro- 
vided. The Fraser Institute, a subscription 
library which functions much as a public li- 
brary, had set aside a room for children when 
it was going through the process of recon- 
struction in 1927, Although it was partially 
equipped and provided to some extent with 
books, it was not opened on account of lack 
of funds to pay the salaries of the assistants. 
During Children’s Book Week, November, 
1928, a can*paign was launched by the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Montreal Local 
Council of Women to raise funds for a dem- 
onstration library for children. Fortunately 
the Governors of the Fraser Institute permit 
ted this Committee the use of the Children’s 
Room for the experiment. It was understood 
that the Committee should raise funds to pro- 
vide suitable books, additional equipment and, 
most important of all, a well-trained experi- 
enced librarian. 

The campaign was carried on by means of 
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publicity through the newspapers, over the 


radio, speaking at clubs, and by canvassing. 


A bookplate was distributed which might be 
signed by anyone wishing to donate $1.50 for 


a book to be put into the collection. Can- 
vassing was done through personal calls, tele- 
phone and correspondence. 

Perhaps one of the most effective bits of 
advance publicity was done at the Household 
Show during the last week in October. An 
exhibit of children’s books was arranged and 
on view during the whole week. The books 
were some that had been presented to our Li- 
brary School in connection with the special 
children’s book exhibit, which is arranged an- 
nually from Children’s Book Week to Christ- 
mas, supplemented by loans from the local 
A trained librarian was always 
This was made possible through 
The fact that this was a_non- 


be Tt iksellers. 
in charge. 
volunteers. 
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commercial booth made parents and child: 
eager to ask advice about books. A great ma 
of the American Library Association 
“Gifts for Children’s Bookshelves,” 
Children’s Books” and a list of the Newhe: 
Medal books were distributed. 
Another interesting feature was a 
Children’s Book Week program, which \ 
held at the Mercury, Louis Carrier & Co., pu 
lishers, on Friday evening, Nov. 16. TI 
was presided over by Miss Lanning, the « 
tor of The Home Magazine. Librarians, boo 
sellers and publishers cooperated in) maki 
this a special celebration of Children’s Boo! 
Week and an inauguration of the Childre: 
Library Campaign. People of vision responded, 
and we were able to raise sufficient funds 
run the library for a year with the hope tl 
once the library is open, it will receive enthu 


“Rec 


SPE 


siastic support. 


Doctoral Dissertations as a Problem in Library 
Administration 


By F. L. D. Goodrich 


Issociate Librarian, University of Michigan 


A NNUALLY, students who are receiving some 
sort of doctor's degrees from the various uni- 
versities in the world publish approximately 
12,000 doctoral dissertations. Probably most 
of these accepted by the continental univer- 
sities are printed, at least in abstract. This is 
not the case in the United States where many 
students prefer, for one reason or another, to 
forfeit a nominal sum rather than go to the 
expense of having their work published. In 
the English Universities, | believe, the doctoral 
dissertations are not distributed throughout 
the university world. But even with these 
groups eliminated the larger university libraries 
are likely to receive nearly 5000 such publica- 
tions per vear. How may a library satisfac- 
torily arrange and shelve a collection of such 
pamphlets? It is possible to purchase, in this 
country, only a relatively few printed cards for 
them and yet the material must be accessible 
upon demand. This is truly a problem in li- 
brary administration, 

No library has yet announced a_ perfectly 
satisfactory method of caring for doctoral dis- 
sertations. The problem of handling foreign 


Paper or, but only read by 
lack of ¢ College ind Reference 


i. 2 \., Washington Conference 


title because of 


prepared tor 
1 Section of the 


theses is one thing and domestic theses an 
other. The latter is further complicated by the 
question of how to care for the manuscript dis- 
sertations of a university where its library is 
the depository for them. As a basis for this 
study, it will have to be conceded that a uni 
versity library will acquire as many of thi 
printed doctoral dissertations of other uni 
versities in America and abroad as it ca 
These presumably will come as exchanges. U 
fortunately, the shipments do not necessari| 
include all the dissertations submitted to a unt 
versity in any one year. 

A library which is receiving regularly the 
bulk of the European dissertations is con- 
fronted immediately with a conflict of inte: 
ests. Each professor wishes to have at least 
the papers on his subjects put with the similar 
material. The library would prefer to treat 
the lot as a special collection. If the library 
has its way, the dissertations may be arrange( 
by university, then by year, and finally |) 
author; or perhaps by author under each un 
versity, disregarding the dates as a factor 1 
the arrangement; or by country as is done 1 
the Library of Congress, and then alphabet 
ically by author, eliminating both university 
and dates. The printed lists of such publica 


} 
1 
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tions for Germany and Switzerland and France 
and Holland would serve as indexes, and it 
would seem to be necessary to make cards only 
for the Scandinavian, and a very few other 
such publications. There is a further difficulty, 
however. For example, the Catalog of Theses 
for the French Universities is about three years 
late in appearing, and does not have either an 
author or a subject index. Some sort of a 
catalog of this material, promptly made, seems 
important. The card may be simple in form, 
and preferably should be made for both author 
and subject, although only the author card is 
essential. Often it takes an expert to de- 
termine the exact subject of a thesis, so sub- 
ject headings, if used, must be carefully as- 
signed. 

The cataloging need not be done in the cata- 
log division of the library, and the cards may 
be kept in a separate set of trays. This would 
be especially advisable for the subject cards. 
In fact, an author list and a separate subject 
list would be far better than a dictionary ar- 
rangement for the catalog of a thesis collec- 
tion. If the cards are to be filed in the regu- 
lar catalog, a colored card can be used which 
will indicate immediately that the publication 
sought is in a special collection, and any errors 
in cataloging will not be laid at the door of the 
catalogers. 

It may be possible in the not distant future 
to purchase cards for theses from the Library 
of Congress, Union Catalog, Project B. These 
cards are simple in form but accurate as to 
entry. No subject headings are indicated. 
They are made promptly upon the receipt of a 
shipment of dissertations at the Union Cata- 
log office and are not to be confused with the 
printed cards prepared in the Catalog Division 
of the Library of Congress. 

There are other possible ways of handling 
such publications. They may be sorted by sub- 
ject, a few of them be fully cataloged, and the 
balance put into pamphlet boxes. These boxes 
are classified and have a subject card for the 
whole box or series of boxes, not for each item 
in them. Broad subjects seem preferable in 
such a treatment rather than a scheme of close 
classification. It is essential, however, to make 
an author entry for each pamphlet, as the re- 
quests usually are made for the work of a par- 
ticular author. This treatment may be modi- 
fied in various ways. For example, all Chem- 
istry theses may be sent to the Chemistry Li- 
brary. There the librarian makes an author 
card for each item. The cards are sent back 


to the main library to be filed, either in the 
official catalog or in some catalog of pamphlets. 
In place of a class number, the card simply in- 
dicates the room in which the pamphlet is 
housed ; the Chemistry Library is our example. 
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The assistant in charge of the Chemistry L1- 
brary may classify this material minutely, or 
may keep it all together in an alphabetical or- 
der. The time, the ability of the librarian, and 
the use which is likely to be made of these pub- 
lications must determine the details of their 
treatment. As you know, the University of 
Utrecht has been keeping a special list of all 
the dissertations on French language and liter- 
ature. This covers a long period, antedating 
even the first printed list of dissertations which 
appeared in 1884, and includes all languages. 
Incidentally, it is now possible to purchase a 
set of cards for the items in this list. This is 
a further suggestion for those who favor a 
subject arrangement in a collection of theses. 

Even though a library depends upon the 
printed lists of dissertations, it would seem 
almost essential to make some sort of an author 
catalog for them. If they are kept together as 
a special collection and arranged alphabetically, 
such a list may not be needed. Should they be 
arranged by country and date, an author index, 
pending the receipt of the printed catalog, is 
greatly to be desired. Ausstige and abstracts 
need not be so listed, although they should be 
preserved and arranged alphabetically by au- 
thor under each university. Perhaps the pos- 
sibility of arranging the whole thesis collection 
in one author alphabet has not been sufficiently 
emphasized. This method has been advocated, 
but becomes very cumbersome in a large col- 
lection. Another way is to number the pam- 
phlets serially and make an author card for 
each. The card carrying the serial number is 
filed in an author list which thus becomes a 
finding list. In this treatment there is no at- 
tempt to bring out the subject side of the ma- 
terial. However, a subject catalog could read- 
ily be made if desired. These suggestions ap- 
ply to all the foreign dissertations. With some 
of the universities, however, the size and im- 
portance of these publications make it desirable 
to have them fully cataloged as far as this can 
be done. 

Fortunately, the Library of Congress prints 
cards for a very large proportion of the dis- 
sertations printed for the universities in the 
United States. The copy for these cards is 
prepared, | believe, by the library of the uni- 
versity sponsoring the dissertations. (ften 
these cards are slow in coming through, but 
they are sure, and it is economy to wait for 
them. By using such printed cards, it is pos- 
sible to catalog fully many more of these pub- 
lications than the library would be justified in 
doing, were there no cooperative cataloging. 
Without these cards, it would probably be nec- 
essary to resort to methods of handling domes- 
tic dissertations similar to the routine which 
any library may devise for the foreign prob- 
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lem. Some libraries may prefer to treat both 
American and foreign dissertations as one 
problem. The University of Chicago Library 
carries a subscription for the cards printed by 
the Prussian National Library for disserta- 
tions. These cards are brief in form but give 
the information essential for identifying a pub- 
lication. They are rather slow in coming 
through, and one may have to wait a good 
many months between the receipt of the dis- 
sertation and the arrival of the printed card. 

Printed lists of theses for particular uni- 
versities are convenient tools. The University 
of California has recently issued an excellent 
classified list of all theses submitted to that 
university from 1885 to 1926. <A list was 
published for the University of Michigan in 
1907 of all its dissertations which had been 
printed through 1906, Since that time, a spe- 
cial catalog of the dissertations has been kept 
in the reference room. The California list 
does not indicate whether or not the disserta- 
tion has been printed. That useful informa- 
tion is included in most of the bibliographies. 
Other similar lists have been issued recently 
by Johns Hopkins and Harvard. Columbia 
published a list in 1910, to which it adds a 
supplement each year as a part of the Umi- 
versity Bibliography. Mention should be 
made of the list of “Titles of Theses Accepted 
for the Degree of Doctor” in the Yearbook 
of the Universities of the Empire, which first 
appeared in 1927. This includes not only the 
British Isles, but also Canada and the other 
provinces. It is to be hoped that many of 
the universities will publish bibliographies of 
their dissertations. The annual list, issued by 
the Library of Congress, is of great value, but 
it must be supplemented by these university 
bibliographies. 

The next problem is that of the manuscript 
theses which have been accepted by a university 
and have been deposited in the library. How 
are these to be cataloged, shelved, and handled ? 
Will it be necessary in the course of years to 
have these manuscripts fully cataloged, even 
though half of them will ultimately be printed 
and cataloged in that form? It seems as though 
the key lists in the commencement programs 
and a list in the reference room will be suffi- 
cient. The use will be so very restricted and 
the housing will have to be so carefully guard- 
ed, that it does not appear that elaborate cata- 
loging will be required. However, the re- 
quests for unpublished theses have increased 
nearly a hundredfold during the last year. This 
is due, doubtless, to the publication of lists of 
dissertations in certain fields which [fists at- 
tempt to be complete irrespective of whether 





or not the theses have been published or are 
available in any form, anywhere. Many theses 
are incomplete and avowedly not worthy oi 
type. Their authors and the universities spon- 
soring them prefer that they should remain 
unknown. The University of California has 
a rule concerning the use of unpublished dis 
sertations which seems admirable, as it  pro- 
tects both the authors and the university. Mr. 
Leupp writes concerning it as follows: “Our 
rule is that unpublished dissertations prepared 
at the University of California will be loaned 
only when the written permission of the author 
is secured in advance. Even then we do not 
lend such a dissertation unless we have two or 
more copies. The rule was made by the grad- 
uate division, and operates to protect the results 
of original investigation or research unless the 
writer chooses to permit or to take the risk of 
its use by others. I[llogically, perhaps, the rule 
does not apply to consultation of an unpub- 
lished thesis in our library building. It works 
well so far as we are concerned, but I presume 
it causes some irritation to would-be borrowers 
who cannot obtain the author's consent to use 
his material. In general, the authors when 
reached seem to be willing enough to have their 
theses used, but sometimes it is not possible to 
get in touch with them, in which case the 
would-be borrower is out of luck.” I should 
like to see this rule generally adopted. It is 
perplexing enough for a library to try to fur- 
nish the printed matter on some subject of in- 
vestigation. If it must also produce unpub- 
lished material, it is most discouraging. 

There seems to be no one way to solve this 
problem. Each library will have to work out 
its own salvation after some experiments de- 
termined by the local conditions of space and 
personnel, If the most important items are 
fully cataloged, the printed lists may serve 
effectively as catalogs for the balance of these 
pamphlets, provided the publications are ar- 
ranged in some order suggested by the lists. 
Probably the key to the grouping 1s the univer- 
sity. This is the method adopted by the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in its Catalogue des 
dissertations et écrits academiques provenant 
des éxchanges avec les Universités étrangeéres, 
et recus par la Bibliothéque Nationale. The 
four divisions of the question may be treated 
as separate problems; foreign dissertations, 
those from American Universities, disserta- 
tions which are issued as reprints, and theses 
in manuscript; or they may be gathered into 
one. Each year, upwards of five thousand 
of these pamphlets must be assimilated by each 
university library. How may it best be done? 
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; CLEMENT Fitzpatrick was born in 
Washington, D. C., in 1876. He was a Capitol 
Hill boy at the time when vacant lots and base- 
ball fields were a part of nearly every city 
square, and all of his spare time (and he states 
some not so spare) was put to strenuous use on 
those lots with bat and ball. When high school 
days arrived his interests became diversified 
and some understanding of discipline of a dif- 
ferent kind was ironed into him by the cadet 
corps. His first attempt at writing took place 
in high school when the story of The Marathon 
Messenger was published in the Eastern High 
School paper. Later the story was illustrated 
and sold to a juvenile publication for $25. He 
graduated president of his class and_ shortly 
afterward entered newspaper work in Wash- 
ington. In 1897 he entered the Library of 
Congress and was almost immediately as- 
signed to the Manuscript Division, then just 
created and having less than a hundred manu- 
scripts in its collection. He remained there for 
thirty-one years and saw the collection grow 
from practically nothing to over a million 
pieces. There were no guides for cataloging or 
classifying, and the various processes and pro- 
cedures were largely worked out through ex- 
perimentation. The elemental foundations of 
his experience in this work are embodied in his 
Notes on the Care, Cataloging, Calendaring, 
etc., of Manuscripts which the Library of 
Congress published for free distribution and 
which is now in its third edition. He resigned 
from the Library of Congress in August, 1928. 

The library tradition is ingrained in him for 
he married Elizabeth V. Kelly who had been 
for many years Librarian of the Apprentices 
Library in Philadelphia. They have one daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth Lavery Fitzpatrick, and Mr. 
litzpatrick states his aim in life is to keep up 
with his daughter. 

When the World War began he volunteered 
for service but was rejected because of lack of 
keen hearing. He registered for the draft, and 
in his own words, states, “registered for draft 
after being rejected and the war stopped im- 
mediately. I suppose it was because Europe 
then saw the uselessness of continuing.’ He 
did, however, contribute to war activities by 
making posters for the Shipping Board and by 
Liberty Loan activities. 

Besides contributing to numerous maga- 
zines, among which are The American Boy, 
St. Nicholas, Scribner’s, American Historical 


Reewew, American Catholic Historical Review, 
D. A. 


R. Magazine, and IVhat Next, he has 


Librarian Authors 












Authority on 
Washington. 


John Clement Fitzpatrick, 


George 


edited Calendars of Washington Manuscripts, 
Correspondence With the Continental Congress, 
Correspondence With the Military, List of 
Early Washington Papers, Franklin) Manu- 
scripts, Vernon-Wagner Navy Papers, Auto- 
biography of Martin Van Buren, 1920, and 
Complete Diaries of George Washington, 1929 
(Houghton Mifflin). He is also author of 
Washington's Expenses as Commander in 
Chief, 1917 (Houghton Mifflin), The Spirit of 
the Revolution, 1924 (Houghton Mifflin), and 
George Washington, Colonial Traveller, 1927 
( Bobbs-Merrill). 

In a questionnaire sent out to authors by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Mr. Fitzpatrick tells, 
Im answer to a question regarding the personal 
experience he considers remarkable or unusual, 
of two incidents that stand out in his memory. 
One is the poulticing of the sore hoof of a 
black ox in a Canadian lumber camp: the other 
a double somersault he took, with two horses 
and a dayton wagon, in the Catskill Mountains 
without getting a bruise. [is favorite outdoor 
sports are canoeing and mountain climbing, 
and his favorite indoor sport is putting new 
washers on water faucets. 
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Editoria) Forum 


] r ts the best of news that the British Museum 
authorities have decided to go forward with 
the preparation and printing of the great cata- 
logue of printed books, which will make the 
greatest possible step forward toward a uni- 
versal catalogue, though the number of sub- 
scriptions has not reached the specified require- 
ment, subscriptions from American libraries 
for instance totaling so far 134 out of two 
hundred quota. The authorities have done wise- 
ly and will make the world their debtor for all 
time by taking the risk in the hope and fair 
expectation that the full number of copies will 
ultimately be in demand. If then under the 
leadership of M. Roland-Marcel the French 
National Library and under that of Dr. Hugo 
Kruss the Prussian State Library will continue 
to make progress in the like direction, we 
should ultimately have with our own Union 
Catalogue and the British Museum Catalogue, 
for which thanks to Sir Frederick Kenyon and 
his associates, vast material for world biblio- 
graphy to which the current work in the 
Vatican Library will make a further addition. 


* *x * 


Tie monors which have been heaped upon 
Dr. Herbert Putnam, as he completes his thirty 
years of service to the nation in the Library of 
Congress, have been worthily crowned by the 
presentation to him last month of the Roose- 
velt Medal for distinguished service. One of 
his chief triumphs has been in making the Na- 
tional Library the magnet for gifts of great 
private collections, some of which supplement 
the previous resources of the library to the 
extent that the special collection becomes the 
very best library in its subject. Such accessions 
with the normal flow of books from copyright 
deposits, purchases and other gifts will before 
long make and keep our National Library the 
greatest library in existence in point of num- 
bers and variety of fields, though it can hardly 
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rival the older libraries in manuscripts and 
other materials of the past. The latest of thes 
accessions is to be the Aviation Library, th: 
gift of the Guggenheim Foundation as its work 
comes to an end, Incidentally, it may be said 
that the closing up of this trust makes one o/ 
the happiest of precedents for future gen 
erosity. Too often in the case of a Foundation, 

the trust ultimately degenerates into a matter 
of routine and the original impulse of the 
benefactor is lost. This Foundation has done 
its work in promoting aviation in its beginning 

and now that commercial enterprise has fully 
developed in this field, the work of the Trust 
has in fact been accomplished. The Trustees 
have, therefore, done well not only in present- 
ing its library to the Library of Congress but 
in distributing its funds to permanent institu- 
tions which will justify through the years the 
generosity of Daniel Guggenheim instead of 
relying on the too often ‘dead hand” of an 
endowment trust. 


*” * * 


Av tue Institute meeting, about a blazing 
wood fire, the elder members discussed “What 
Can We Do With Our Old Librarians ?” led by 
a paper, published on other pages, from Dr. 
Frank P. Hill, still in effective youth at seven- 
ty-four. Dr. Hill suggested a number of possi- 
bilities, but after all the one thing needful is 
that librarians shall receive salaries which shall 
pay a living, growing and saving wage so that 
some provision may be personally stored up for 
the future years. So far as possible, the pen- 
sion system should be made general throughout 
our libraries, but except in those related with 
municipalities and universities, it is almost im- 
possible to make adequate provision, in fact, 
as well as in name, for librarians emeritus. If 
the salaries of librarians in small communities 
can be lifted to the standards of teachers’ 
wages, much would be accomplished in the 
right direction. New York has a society to 
promote the employment of older men and 
women, but this has not been able to solve the 
puzzling problem. It is an interesting after- 
math that Dr. Koopman on his return had 
proffer from the Providence Journal of post 
as an editorial writer on his retirement from 
the Brown University next year. 


“= 


No one is better able than Dr. Arthur 
Bostwick to tell his fellow librarians every- 
thing about the relations of present science. 


For a quarter century his alert eyes have 
scanned the scientific horizon, that the readers 
of the Literary Digest may be fully informed as 
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to what is going on in science in the depart- 
ment of which he has been the special editor. 
{he marvel of it is that Dr. Bostwick, the 
executive of a great library, a citizen of a 
ereat city who interests himself in a)) its civic 
affairs, and the scholarly writer of books and 
articles on professiona) topics has been able to 
cover so many fields so well and be a leader 
in each. It is the happy fact that Dr. Bostwick 
in these aides as a library executive finds a 
recreation in other kinds of writing and of 
work than those immediately connected with 
the profession which most of all he loves. 


ee ~S 


Firtine recognition has been made from an 
unexpected quarter, the Pennsylvania Library 
Club, in awarding to H. W. Wilson its first 
vold medal for his service to libraries through 
his cataloging enterprises. The great United 
States Catalog which bears the imprint of his 
talent, persistence, and enterprise is in itself 
justification for such an honor, but besides this 
great volume and its predecessors, Mr. Wilson 
as an editor and publisher has contributed 
many things to the service of advancement of 
libraries. The value, in fact the possibility, 
for such cataloging work as he has promoted 
is in concentration rather than diffusion of 
effort and it is to be hoped that our English 
brethren will cooperate in support of his 
periodical indexes which could then be maue 
thoroughly international in covering periodicals 
in the English language. 


Ir is warp to understand the present war 
waged by the Danish book trade on the librar- 
ies of the country especially as publishers and 
booksellers in the United States collaborate 
heartily with the public libraries, but when it ts 
considered that Denmark has more than enough 
booksellers, whereas the United States still 
suffers from a lack of them, the situation is 
more open to explanation. At present to a 
population of 3,000,000 in Denmark there are 
about 450 booksellers and about as many sta- 
tioners and newspaper-stands selling books. 
At the same time there are about 860 Danish 
public libraries with 7,000,000 yearly loans and 
a yearly expenditure on books of 650,000 
crowns, $325,000 (purchasing power). The 


libraries buy their books through the book- 
sellers with a discount of 20 per cent, which 
the publishers have to refund the booksellers, 
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in addition to their own margin of these sales 
of 20 per cent. The first attempt to restrict 
the very extensive free reading of popular 
fiction, states Iver Jespersen in the Publishers 
Weekly of November 2nd, came from a well- 
known author, Mrs. Thit Jensen, who proposed 
an author’s royalty of five cents on each loan 
of copyright fiction through the public libraries. 
This idea was later dropped. The following 
proposals were made this year by the Pub- 
lishers’ and Booksellers’ Association: (1) all 
copyright fiction should be kept from circula- 
tion in the public libraries for four months 
after publication, and (2) no book obtainable 
through the ordinary booktrade should be 
bought by libraries second-hand; these two 
points granted the libraries should keep their 
discount of 20 per cent. This has been re- 
jected by the libraries and at present the 
parties are coming to terms on a basis of 15 
per cent discount and no restrictions. As the 
public libraries are very important customers 
of the booksellers and as many books of a 
very limited appeal can be published only if 
they can be sold to libraries it is to be hoped 
that an understanding can be arrived at. 


Library Chat 


It was nearly half a century ago that Dr. Mur- 
ray began work on the great [english dictionary 
of the Philological Society, usually known as 
the Oxford dictionary because of its promotion 
by that University in the corrugated iron build- 
ing of the type known in [England as a Method- 
ist Chapel, at Millhill, north of London, This 
fireproof building he fitted with innumerable 
pigeon holes in which were assorted the re- 
sults of the reading of untold numbers of vol- 
wines by the American as well as [english read- 
ers who had taken part in the search for un 
recorded words and for passages illustrative of 
the various uses of known words. In those 
early days 1 had occasion to call on Dr. Mur- 
ray and incidentally asked him whether he had 
two words, one of them “‘portraitist,”” which 
[ had recently noted on an old engraving in 
the British Museum. The other a very new 
American word which | had found in a copy 
of the New York Times received that very 
morning, which I have no longer in mind. The 
material was so well organized that he was able 
instantly to report that he had neither, and | 
came away with the very important feeling 
of pride that I had 
this colossal work. 


become a contributor to 
» , > 
R. R. B. 
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The County Library Program of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 


By Jackson E. Towne 


Consultant in Library Service to the Fund; Librarian and Director of the Library School, Peabody College, 
Vashville, Tennessee. 


Ai THE meeting of the American Library 
Association held in Hot Springs, Ark., in 
April, 1923, the Council voted: “That the 
American Library Association has viewed with 
interest the growth of the county library sys- 
tem, and wishes to express its belief that the 
county is the logical unit of library service 
for most parts of the United States, and that 
the county library system is the solution of 
the library problem for country districts.” 

The Southeastern Library Association, meet- 
ing at Biloxi, Miss., in November, 1928, passed 
a resolution which begins as follows: “It is the 
sense of the Southeastern Library Association 
that library service to Negroes should be a part 
of every public library program. rs 

Ever since the meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association held in West Baden, Ind., 
in May, 1928, it was apparent that the South, 
a section in which approximately three-quar- 
ters of the population still live in rural com- 
munities, could be declared ready for the 


development of a more comprehensive library 
Aid from the outside would enable 
If the 
incentive from the outside should be lacking, 
the prosperous counties would in time set up 
facilities for white people, but the service for 


program. 
counties to start with the right system. 


the rural Negro, which would of necessity 
require separate provisions, would be greatly 
delayed. 

Accordingly, in May, 1929, the 
Trustees of the Julius Rosenwald Fund voted 
a sum of money for a library program in the 
South to help especially in the development of 
county libraries: “Which will serve the entire 
population of the counties aided; rural and 
urban, colored and white.” 

With the assistance of an Associate for 
Studies of the Fund, applications were pre- 
sented from eight counties in six Southern 
States. It was planned that the library de- 
velopments in the eight counties should serve 
as demonstrations. The following five coun- 
ties have now been granted appropriations 
from the Fund, and stimulated thereby, have 
been able to carry through successful cam- 
paigns for local support: 


Joard of 


misunderstanding regarding 


This article should remove any 
Rosenwald Fund. 


the county library program of the 


State Apbropriatio 
from Fund 

La. $40,000 

N. C. 20,000 

1 oe 80,000 

Tenn. 80,000 

Tenn. 20,000 


County 
Seat 
Minden 
Lexington 
Charlotte 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 


County 


Webster 
Davidson 
Mecklenburg 
Hamilton 
Knox 

In view of the plan to develop a number of 
demonstration county libraries, the conditions 
of help which those persons now wishing to 
make application should carefully consider are 
as follows: 

(1) That the library serve adequately al! 
the people of the county, rural and urban, 
Negro and white. By “adequate” is meant 
that the total budget for service, including the 
Rosenwald help, shall be at least equal to fift) 
cents per capita of the total population of the 
county; that the service to all elements of the 
population shall be equal but adapted to the 
needs of each element. 

(2) All the public library facilities of the 
county shall be coordinated under one head, 
who shall be a trained librarian. 

(3) That the money appropriated by the 
Rosenwald Fund and the money matched by 
the Fund shall be used entirely for service, 
which is interpreted to include books, salaries, 
general maintenance and book trucks, but not 
buildings, grounds or equipment other than 
the book trucks. 

(4) That the county shall provide suitable 
housing for the library. 

If all the above conditions are met the 
Rosenwald Fund has been willing to make ap- 
propriations, matching appropriations from the 
county and cities of the county, over and above 
the total annual appropriations from local 
sources before the agreement with the Fund. 

The usual scale of matching has been one 
dollar from the Fund for one dollar from local 
sources, for each of the first two years; one 
dollar from the Fund for two dollars from local 
sources for the third and the fourth year; one 
dollar from the Fund to match four from local 
sources for the fifth year. 

In making these appropriations the Fund 
expects the county to assume the moral obli- 
gation of carrying on the library after the 
fifth year, on at least as high a plane for both 
races as that maintained while the Fund was 


helping. 
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Regarding future applications to the Fund, 
it should be understood, of course, that the 
above conditions are subject to change. The 
proportion from the Fund may be reduced as 
county library service becomes more generally 
valued. : 

An excellent county library service being al- 
ready established at Greenville, Se €.. -the 
Board of Trustees of the Fund voted the li- 
brarian an appropriation to help finance a spe- 
cial study of the reading needs of rural 
Negroes. : 

Proper leadership in the development of 
county library facilities can best be obtained 
through a strong State library commission. 
The commission, when properly organized, 
staffed and adequately supported, can most 
effectively aid in establishing new library sys- 
tems and in improving existing services. 
Feeling that aid from an outside source would, 
without question, result in further support 
from State funds and greatly increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the existing library commission, 
the trustees of the Rosenwald Fund voted that 
a grant be made annually for two vears to the 
Mississippi Library Commission, provided a 
similar sum be raised in the State of Mis- 
sissippl. 

Only three Southern States can be said to 
maintain their library commissions by adequate 
appropriations. The Fund contemplates grant- 
ing further assistance in this direction on the 
same matching basis as applied in the case of 
Mississippt. 

A sum has been granted to the Tennessee 
Commission of Eleven to be matched by an 
equal sum to be raised from individual donors 
for a thorough survey of all library facilities 
in the State. President H. A. Morgan, of the 
University of Tennessee, is chairman of the 
Commission of Eleven, which does not fune- 
tion as a professional library commission. 

The trustees of the Fund have appointed Mr. 
Jackson E. Towne, librarian and director of 
the library school at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., as Consultant 
in Library Service, for nine months, starting 
Oct. 1, 1929. Mr. Towne retains his Peabody 
College connections and will give full-time ser- 
vice to Peabody during the summer quarter, 
when the enrollment is heaviest. The remain- 
der of his time, with the exception of three 
days each month, he hopes to give to the de- 
velopment of Southern county libraries and 
State library commissions with the aid of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. Communications 


should be addressed to Mr. Towne, in care of 
the Southern Office of the Fund, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

These were the outstanding features of the 
county library program of the Julius Rosen- 
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wald Fund as developed prior to the meeting 
of the Southeastern Library Assoctation at 
Chapel Hill, N. C., in October, 1929. At this 
meeting, in the course of the open discussion 
on county libraries and Negro library service, 
the need for aid for Negro branches in the 
larger public library system of the South and 
the need for a summer institute for further 
training tor Negro librarians already holding 
positions in branch libraries received consider- 
able emphasis and appeared to point the way 
to further features for the general library pro- 
gram of the lund, 

A special committee to function in an ad- 
visory capacity with Mr. Towne and with Mr. 
Clark Foreman, the Associate for Studies, who 
carried out the initial steps of the county li- 
brary program, was appointed by the president 
of the Southeastern Library Association. This 
committee is composed of librarians represent- 
ing the four following types of service: (a) 
(b) university, college and 
school libraries; (c) library training schools ; 
(d) State library extension agencies. Three 
other members were appointed from the field 
at large. 

The present personnel of the committee is 
as follows: Mr. Thomas P. Aver, librarian of 
the public library of Richmond, Va.; Miss 
Tommie Dora Barker, librarian and 
of the library school, Carnegie Library, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Mr. Harold F. Brigham, librarian 
of the Carnegie Library, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Mr. Whitman Davis, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss.; Mrs. Lillian 
B. Griggs, secretary and director of the State 
Library, Raleigh, N. C.; Miss Helen Virginia 
Stelle, librarian of the public library, Tampa, 
Fla.; Miss Fanny T. Taber, librarian of Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Ala. 


public libraries; 


director 


Charge Your Own! 

Ow Maren First the Branch Department 

of the Detroit Public Library put into opera- 

tion a new book charging system based on the 
active cooperation of the book borrower. The 
system is now being adopted in the majority 
of book distribution centers, and it may even 
be adopted at the Main Library though the 
physical conditions of the building make the 
application a little bit more complicated. 

The Conclusions Arrived At 

a. The system is practical for the large branch 
as well as for the small branch. 

b. Patrons do not object to it. E-ven those who 
emphasize their rights as citizens and de 
mand service do it as readily as they write 
out a bank deposit slip. 
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c. Foreign groups can handle it as readily as 
the English speaking peoples. This was ex- 
pected, however, as it is much simpler to 
copy a number than to go through the regis- 
tration formula. 

It is a saving over the old method and over 
the charging machine method which is being 
so generally taken up. 


Time Tests with Other Systems 

Comparison of new and charging machine 
systems : 

8 books charged by new system—48 seconds. 

8 books charged by charging machine—95 

seconds. 
Description of System 

The patron selects his books, goes to a table 
and merely writes his identification number on 
the book card of each book being taken. This 
coiapletes the public’s part of the work. 

When the patron leaves he hands his books 
and identification card to the desk attendant at 
the door. She verifies the charge, keeps the 
book card, and puts a card date due slip— 
dated by page the previous evening—together 
with his identification card into the book pocket. 


Advantages and Savings 


1. All writing of card numbers by assistants 
is eliminated. This is perhaps the major time 
saving operation. 

2. Ninety-nine per cent of book card stamp- 
ing is eliminated. (Tabs in the file trays date 
the book cards sufficiently until they become 
overdue when the book cards are stamped. By 
this time, however, more than 99 per cent of 
the books have been returned. ) 

3. Stamping of date slips is done during the 
quiet hours instead of during the rush periods. 
Also, the actual time required for this kind of 
stamping is considerably reduced because the 
dater is picked up only once for the entire day’s 
stamping, whereas under the old arrangement 
it would be picked up from 500 to 1000 times 
a day. A time check shows a page can stamp 
1000 date slips in seven minutes. 

4. All pasting of date slips into books is 
eliminated by the use of a card date due slip. 
5. Less danger of transposition of numbers 
results because one person, the patron, writes 
the number and another verifies it. Under the 
old system there was no check on the person 
doing the writing. 

6. As to legibility and care in registering the 
number, the patron measures up well as com- 
pared to the attendant working under pressure 
and in face of a waiting line. This was con- 
trary to expectations, but is universally true at 
the branches where the system has been tried. 
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7. Books are neater and more attractive look 
ing without the pasted-in date slip, which was 
usually a mass of red or green ink giving a 
daubed appearance. 

8. It reduces the amount of book card stock 
used as well as the time in retyping book cards 
because the elimination of dates on the book 
card doubles the number of charges which may 
be put on a card. 

9, Automatically there is close supervisien of 
the doors without entailing the expense or giv- 
ing the appearance of having a guard. 

10. Because of the time saved in the actual 
charging, long lines of patrons waiting to have 
books charged on busy nights have been prac- 
tically eliminated. (At one branch 1100 books 
were given out one day, the bulk of these in 
the evening. Throughout the entire day and 
evening, though only one person was doing the 
charging, there were never more than three 
or four people in line at any one time, whereas 
formerly on as busy a day as this there would 
be from four to five times that many waiting 
with perhaps two or sometimes three people 
charging. ) 


Equipment Needed 


1. Low book pockets. This is necessary to 
avoid loss of time when the books are returned. 
On busy evenings the book cannot be slipped 
at the time it is returned. Hence it is just 
checked by the clerk to see whether it is over- 
due or not and is slipped later. With this equip- 
ment no time is lost pulling the card out to 
check the date. 

2. Date cards. These should be purchased 
in the same colors as the book cards so a clerk 
in charging may simply put in the pocket the 
same colored date slip as the book card which 
she keeps. This is a safeguard against putting 
in the wrong date slip. 

This type of pocket-and date slip is used 
wherever charging machines have been put in. 
Hence it would be well to standardize on this 
type. 

3. Pencils and chains for the tables. Coil 
chains with pencils attached have been tried out. 
These chains roll up when not in use and hence 
give a neater appearance to the table than is 
possible where long chains are lying spread out 
on the table. 


Free for Transportation 


Tue Exprorers Crus, 544 Cathedral Park 
way, New York, offers free to any library will- 
ing to pay transportation, New South Wales 
Official Year Book, 1904-21, and New Zealand 
Official Year Book, 1896-1922. Address Dr. 
Frederick A. Blossom, Librarian. 
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Book Reviews 


Nippon Decimal Classification 


Tue Latest ADAPTATION of Dewey's Decimal 
Classification is the Nippon (Japanese) Deci- 
mal Classification, edited by Mr. Mori-kKiyoshi. 
The scheme is based upon Dewey's decimal 
system, with its mnemonic features, while the 
arrangement of the general classes is similar 
to Cutter’s FE.vpansive Classification. As the 
title implies, it is designed for Japanese libra- 
ries, possessing Japanese, Chinese and occi- 
dental books. The ten main classes are (1) 
General Works, (2) Spiritual Sciences, (3) 
Historical Sciences, (4+) Social Sciences, 
Natural Sciences, (6) Technology, (7) Pro- 
ductive Arts, (8) Fine Arts, (9) Science of 
Language, (10) Literature. Much of the ma- 
terial herein represented had appeared in the 
Toshokan Kenkyit, the quarterly journal of the 
League of Young Librarians. Present edition 
is published by the F. Mamiva & Company, 
Osaka, Japan, on modern white paper, with 212 
pages, including tables and indices, and bound 
in leather covers. ‘Che copyright date is 1929, 
and only 350 copies have been prepared. For 
each copy the price is 41% yen, or approximately 
$2.50 gold. C. B. Kwet, 
University of Chicago. 


(5) 


The Library and Its Workers 


Linrary assistants come into their own in 
the most recent volume of the “Classics of 
American Librarianship,” edited by Arthur 
I. Bostwick (The Library and Its Workers. 
Selected and annotated by Jessie Sargent Me- 
Niece, chief of the Circulation Department of 
the St. Louis Public Library. Wilson, 1929, 
cl., 422 pp.), Mrs. McNiece’s piquant preface 
fully explains the raison d’étre of the book: 
“The early files of library literature contain 
little mention of assistants, who were appar- 
ently regarded as necessary but irritating fac- 
tors in the work. Such references as occur 
are singularly carping in spirit. The librarian’s 
account of his staff seems at times all too like 
a feminine discussion of the servant problem. 
Assistants in turn appear to have cherished a 
sense of injury, and their infrequent appear- 
ances in print are devoted to the airing of real 
or fancied grievances. The articles in this 
volume were chosen to show the changed atti- 
tude of librarian and staff. Training of li- 
brary workers has not been included, as it will 
form the subject of a later volume.” More 


than forty of the fifty-odd articles in the book 
originally appeared in the LiprArRy JOURNAL. 


College and Reference Library 
Year Book 


Oxy a year after plans began to take shape 
for the College and Reference Library Year- 
book, the first issue of what should prove an 
invaluable handbook has appeared with the 
imprint of the A. L. A. (el. 133p., $2.50). 
Compiled by a committee of the A. L. A. Col 
lege and Reference Section, its important fea- 
tures include a prefatory essay on “The Li- 
brary in the American College,” by W. W. 
sishop; a review of group meetings of uni- 
versity, college and reference librarians from 
July, 1927 to July, 1928, by Charles H. Brown ; 
“College Library News, 1927-1928," in pre 
vious years published in the Liprary JOURNAL, 
prepared by Ernest J. Reece, with the assis- 
tance of students at the Columbia University 
School of Library Service; a supplementary 
bibliography of American college library ad- 
ministration, July, 1926-December, 1928, com- 
piled by Dorothy A. Plum; a record of gifts 
to university, college and reference libraries, 
September, 1927-December, 1928, by Keyes D 
Metcalf; notes on browsing rooms, building 
features and innovations in administration, by) 
Isabelle Clark; a directory of librarians in 
college and reference libraries who are mem- 
bers of the A. L. A., and six pages of gen- 
eral statistics. Statistics on finance, salaries 
and hours of work on separate sheets are en- 
trusted to a pocket in the back of the book, 
together with plans of the Dartmouth, I-mory, 
Minnesota, North Carolina and Yale libraries. 


Bibliography of Natural History 


Win the publication of Volume 3 of Max 
Meisel’s Bibliography of Natural History: Thy 
Pioneer Century, 1769-1865, this most impor 
tant bibliography reaches completion (Brook 
lyn, N. Y.: Premier Publishing Co., cl., 748p., 
$7.50). The first volume (244p., $5) was 
published in 1924 and was the recipient of the 
first award of the Eunice Rockwood Oberly 
Memorial Prize, awarded by the Agricultural 
Libraries Section of the A. L. A. The see 
ond volume, published in 1926, contains 741 
pages and costs $7.50. Besides continuing the 
bibliography proper, the third volume has an 
index of authors and institutions covering the 
three volumes, chronological tables, and = ad 
denda to the first volume including an appen 
dix to the bibliography of biographies and a 
list of errata. 
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From the Library Schools 


Hampton Institute Library School 


Tue crprary SCHOOL began its fifth year with 
a class which taxes the capacity of the tem- 
porary quarters. The class represents nine 
states; all but one are college graduates. In 
the four years since its establishment, 26 stu- 
dents have completed the work, 9 have been 
granted the B.S. degree, 13 have received a 
diploma, and 5 have been special students. 
Twenty-four are now in library positions in 
12 «different States, all but one of these po- 
sitions being in college libraries. 

There were two outstanding events at the 
close of the past year. The opportunity of 
attending the A. L. A. Conference was much 
appreciated by the class. In April construc- 
tion was begun upon the large addition to the 
Collis P. Huntington Library, which will also 
furnish permanent quarters for the Library 
School. 

The interest of the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
has made it possible to add an Assistant Di- 
rector to the staff and thus give the Director 
more time for field trips to college and school 
libraries. Miss Margaret B. Martin, Univer- 
sity of Washington Library School, comes to 
this position. Miss Harriet O. Clark, Colum- 
bia University School of Library Service, will 
teach Classification and Cataloging. 


Pittsburgh 


* Pirrssurcu Day” was held again this year 
on October 3. After a brief talk on the city 
of Pittsburgh, past and present, by Miss Sara 
M. Soffel, Pittsburgh attorney, the students 
were taken for an automobile drive through the 
characteristic sections of the city and its en- 
virons. They returned to a dinner given by the 
Pittsburgh Chapter of the Carnegie Library 
School Association at which over a hundred 
students and alumnze were present. Oppor- 
tunity was given the students to attend the 
Carnegie Institute Founder’s Day Exercises, 
at which Donald B. MacMillan, Arctic ex- 
plorer, was the principal speaker. 

According to the new curriculum plan as it 
is in effect this year, the practice work for the 
first semester will be conducted in one week 
given over entirely to practice work rather than 
being done over a period of weeks with a cer- 
tain number of hours each week. The new plan 
should work out advantageously, both for the 
student and the agency in which the work is 
done. 


Pratt 

Tue cLAss of 1930, 26 in number, began reg 
ular work on Sept. 30 after a week of inten 
sive practice in the Library. Geographically 
considered, the class comes from 16 States and 
the District of Columbia. There are + New 
Englanders, 5 from the Middle Atlantic States, 
10 from the South, 5 from the Middle West, 
and 2 from the Pacific Coast, South Carolina 
having more representatives than any othe: 
State. Nineteen are college graduates; all but 
two have had two or three years beyond high 
school, and the two high school graduates hay: 
had four or more years’ work in good libraries 
Twenty-two have had some previous library 
experience. The New York Public Library, 
the public libraries of Medford, Mass., Al- 
hany, East Orange, Greenville, S. C., the Fort 
Wayne County Library, the libraries of the 
University of North Carolina and Haverford 
College are represented by staff members. Two 
have been high school libraries, several have 
taken summer school library courses or library 
courses in college; 6 have taught, 6 have been 
in business, with a few scattering occupations 
All have studied French, all but 1 Latin, 12 
German, 12 Spanish and 1 each Italian, Greek 
and Swedish. The average age is 25.5, less 
than that of any class for several years. It 
is altogether a homogeneous class, 100 per cent 
American and with many interests and_ ex- 
periences in common, though with enough va 
riety to lend interest. 


Simmons 


Tue New scHoor YEAR opened Sept. 23 with 
75 students: 41 seniors, 28 graduates of other 
colleges, 5 transfers with three years of aca- 
demic credit, and 1 special. Forty-eight are 
New Englanders, of whom 29 are from Mas- 
sachusetts, an unusually large “native” propor- 
tion. Nine other States, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Canada are represented. 


Los Angeles 


THE Los ANGELES LIBRARY SCHOOL opened on 
Sept. 16 with 34 students, the capacity of the 
school. Mrs. Jessie Wickersham Luther is 
the new instructor, who has come from Wis- 
consin Library School. For the first semester 
she has the courses in cataloging and classifi- 
cation. She is taking the place of Mrs. Alice 
Mooney Culler, who resigned June 30. 
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Columbia Library School Issues 
Alumni Publication 


Unigve among library school alumni publica- 
tions is the new Library Service News of the 
Columbia University School of Library Ser- 
vice, which is designed for the benefit of no 
less than three schools, the former New York 
State Library School, the Library School of 
the New York Public Library and the Colum- 
bia school, which resulted from the merger of 
the two. Publication of this weil-printed and 
well-edited bulletin began in April. The Reg- 
ister, 1911-1926, of the Library School of the 
New York Public Library mentioned in its 
notes was published in time for distribution at 
the Washington conference of the A. L. A., 
and gives, so far as the information was avail- 
able, the educational record of the alumni, the 
positions they have held in library work, their 
present addresses, and a record of their pub- 
lications and offices in library organizations 
which they have filled (New York Public Li- 
brary, 1929, pap., 72p., $1). 


“The Chronicle” From Syracuse 


Ir is with no feeling of trepidation that the 
editors present the first issue of The Chronicle, 
published occasionally by the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
School of Library Science, say the editorial 
hoard composed of representatives of the 
alumni and faculty in the first issue dated June, 
1929. “It is only sign manifest of the pleas- 
ant relationship which exists between the two 
and bears tales of each for the other, a sure 
earnest of interest.” The Chronicle bears as 
its foremost news the announcement of the 
provisional accreditment of the School by the 
Board of Education for Librarianship which 
came in March after the second visit of the 
Board. 


St. Louis 


THe Liprary SCHOOL opened Sept. 19 with a 
lecture by Dr. Bostwick. The enrollment to- 
tals 41 students: 29 registering for the gen- 
eral course and 12 for the special course in 
children’s work, including two who had _ pre- 
viously graduated from the general course. 
These students come from Illinois, Oklahoma, 
Michigan, Nebraska, lowa and Indiana, in ad- 
dition to Missouri, and 27 of them have had 
experience in library work ranging from three 
months to eight years. 
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Class to Train Persons Under 35 
A TRAINING class for those who wished to en- 
ter library service is being conducted by the 
Louisville Public Library, beginning Sept. 1 
and continuing until Feb. 28, 1930. The course 
was preceded by an examination in June, and is 
being conducted by Miss Cora M. Beatty, 
head of the training class department of the 
library, with the assistance of heads of depart- 
ments and branch librarians. The applicant had 
to be a resident of Louisville, under 35 years 
of age, with an education equivalent to four 
years of high school work. Members of the 
class who complete the work and pass a satis- 
factory examination are given a certificate and 
placed on the eligible list for positions as va- 
cancies occur. The class has completed its third 
year under the organization required to meet 
the minimum standard of the A. L. A. require- 
ments. 
University of Minnesota 

Ove nUNpRED AND THREE different students 
are registered in the Division of Library In- 
struction at the University of Minnesota. 
Forty-three of these are taking full-time work. 
The remainder are registered in from one to 
three subjects each, in courses accepted by the 
College of Education and the College of 
Science, Literature and the Arts. 





Continued from ‘* Book Selection on Foreign Countries” on p. 948 


Porter, W. N. Tosa Nikki. 


Scott, J. W. R. Foundations of Japan. 1922. 
Appleton. $6. 
Simpson, B. LL. Truth About China and 


Japan. Dodd, Mead. 1919. $2.50. 

Sugimoto. Daughter of Samurai. Doubleday, 
Doran. 1925. $3.00. 

Treat, P. J. Japan and the United States, 
1853-1921. “The best book on this sub- 
ject, unfortunately out of print.” Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 1921. $2.50. 

Waley, Arthur, tr. The Tale of Genji. 


B 
Lady Murasaki. Houghton, v.d. 4v. $1 


»V 
4. 
Children from Six to Twelve 

Chamberlain, B. H. Japanese Fairy Tales. 
Griffis, W. E. Japanese Fairy Tales. Crowell. 
1923. $1.75. 
Ozaki, T. Japanese 
1922. $2.50. 
Children from Twelve to Sixteen 

Hearn, Lafeadio. Ghostly Japan. 1899. 

. Chin Chin Kobokama, 1925. 

. Japanese Miscellany. 1910. 

——. Kwaidan. Houghton Mifflin. 1924. $2. 

Miyamori, A, Representative Tales of Japan. 
1914. 


Fairy Book. Dutton. 
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Book Selection on Foreign Countries 


What Other Nations Regard as the Best Books in English 
About Their Countries 


Process in the relations of the library and 
the community is seldom better illustrated 
than in the history of that portion of library 
collections which is so often labeled with the 
names of foreign countries. Within the recol- 
lection of many readers of THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL these shelf labels were crowded close 
together below some rather musty old books 
written by bespectacled old fogies who must 
have starved had they depended upon book 
royalties for a living. Today the pendulum has 
swung so far in the other direction that some 
librarians who have acquired books on other 
lands on the basis of advertising representa- 
tions have on their shelves, cheek by jowl with 
the eminently sound and entertaining books of 
such intelligent travelers as Harry A. Franck, 
volumes of ephemeral and frothy gossip and 
frequent examples of shallow and _ incorrect 
observation which often borders upon libel. 
Too many collections of books on foreign coun- 
tries have grown faster in quantity than in 
quality. 

During the Washington Conference of the 
American Library Association (May, 1929), 
the Committee on Work with the Foreign- 


Zorn, of which Miss Edna Phillips of the 


Massachusetts Department of Education is 
chairman, arranged a special meeting at which 
one of the subjects discussed was “Reading as 
an Aid to Interracial Understanding.” Mrs. 
Florence Brewer Boeckel, Education Director 
of the National Council for Prevention of War, 
Was invited to speak on this topic. In connec- 
tion with her speech she called upon the em- 
bassies and legations of the various foreign 
nations in Washington to suggest the books in 
I:nglish which they considered most accurately 
descriptive of their home countries. The result- 
ing lists, which were prepared on a few days’ 
notice, were mimeographed and distributed, 
arousing an interest which is probably known 
to most readers of THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. 

These original lists were prepared for Mrs. 
Boeckel’s paper within an interval of ten days, 
and the speaker suggested that before formal 
publication was undertaken, the embassies 
should have an opportunity to revise their sug- 
gestions, 

Accordingly, Miss Phillips asked her neigh- 
bor, the World Peace Foundation, to continue 
the work which Mrs. Boeckel had so ably be- 
gun, as a part of its general service to libraries. 

extensive further correspondence, particu- 
larly with embassies which have failed to reply 


to earlier correspondence, has been carried 
during a period of months. In instances wher 
in the ambassadorial staff hesitated to nar 
books themselves, they have been asked to i: 
dicate some independent authority.” The C| 
nese Embassy, for instance, was disinclined to 
name a list of books on China, but consider: 
the China Institute of America a well-qualiticd 
source of information. 

The lists so prepared, representing the hooks 
about foreign countries printed in’ English 
which the appointed representatives of other 
nations consider the best portraits of their peo- 
ple and their countries, will be alternated i: 
future issues of THE Liprary JOURNAL with 
the bibliographies on international subjects sup- 
plied by American university professors in co 
operation with the World Peace Foundatio: 
The first of these lists is given below. 


Japan’ 
Adults 
Brinkley, F. Japan, Its History, Arts « 
Literature. 1910. 
Griffis, W. EF. Mikado’s Empire. 1913. 
Hall, S. K. Western Civilization and the Far 
Fast. 1924. “An excellent analysis of 
Japan's foreign policy though not without 
some misunderstanding.” 

Hara, K. An Introduction to the History of 
Japan. 1920. “A very reliable book.” 
Hasegawa, T. An Adopted Husband. A novel 
Knopf. 1925. Tr. by B. Mitsui. 
Hearn, Lafcadio. Exotics and Retrospectives 

1923. 
Gleanings. 1904. 
Horignchi, N. D. Tankas (Japanese Poems ) 
1925. 
Iwasaki, Y. T. Three Modern Japanese Plays 
N. Y., Appleton. 1923. $1.50. 
Nachod. Bibliography of the Japanese I: 
pire, 1906-26. Vol. 1, 2. 1928. - 
Nitobe, I. Bushido. “A little old but still a 
very useful and stimulating book.” N. Y.. 
Putnam. 1905. $1.50. 
Noguchi, Y. The Spirit of Japanese Poetry) 
1914. Dutton. $1.50. 
Through the Torti. Four Seas Co., Bos- 
ton. 1922. $3.50. 


List concluded on page 947 


In no instance has any book been suggested t 


Embassies by any of the compilers. 
Embassy. 


Courtesy of the Japanese 
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Library Organizations 


State Meetings 


New York Librarians Meet at Lake 
Placid 
THe THIRTY-NINTH annual conference of the 
New York Library Association was held at 
the Lake Placid Club Oct. 7 to 12. Four 
hundred and ten persons signed the attendance 
register, making this the largest N. Y. L. A. 
meeting’ on rec- 
ord. Monday 
afternoon Miss 
Mary Davis and 
Miss Jacqueline 
verton con- 
ducted an inter- 
esting round 
table on Recent 
Children 4 
Books. A new 
feature this year 
was a series of 
informal discus- 
sion groups dur- 
ing the serving 
of afternoon tea. 
Monday evening 
Mr. Cart &., 
Cannon,the 
president, gave 
his report and 
traced the 
erowth of the 
\ssociation from 
a small group to 
the largest of the 
state associa- 
tions. The first 
half of the Tues- 
day morning session was given over to county 
libraries. Prof. Ralph Felton of Cornell pre- 
sided and spoke from the standpoint of a 
county library commission chairman. Mr. Al- 
bert Huff gave the county library from the 
standpoint of the supervisor. The second half 
of the session had to do with Adult Education 
and was presided over by Miss Jennie Flexner 
of the New York Public Library. Readers’ 
advisers from different libraries throughout 
the state told of their methods and results. The 
Tuesday morning Round Table on County Li- 
braries was led by Mr. Albert Huff, supervisor 
of county libraries. On Tuesday afternoon the 
Hospitality Committee, Mrs. Herman Seelbach, 
chairman, invited members, new and old, to 
a “get acquainted” tea and on Tuesday evening 
Dr. Andrew Keogh, librarian of Yale Univer- 
sity, showed, for the first time in America, the 


panions’ 


map 


Carl Cannon (left), President of N.Y. 
Association; Frederic G. Melcher (right), donor of 
Newbery medal; and Charles J. Finger, winner of Long- 
mans, Green $2,000 prise with his “Courageous Com- 
N. Y. State Library Asso- 
ciation at Lake Placid, examining a copper engraved 
which clearly indicates a trip aveund the world 
antedating Magellan’s. 


who addressed the 


plans of the New Sterling Library. On Wed- 
nesday morning the first meeting of the ses- 
sion was given over to a discussion of the Re 
lationship of the Public Library and the School 
Library with Mr. Franklin H. Hopper of the 
New York Public Library leading the group 
Phe advisability of public library branches in 
high schools was discussed as well as the prob 

lems of adminis 

tration and su 

pervision, ‘The 
half of 
Was 


second 
the session 
conducted by 
Dr. Augustus EH. 
Shearer of the 
Grosvenor L1- 
brary, and dealt 
with the subject 
of one week in 
stitutes. Miss 
Van Hoesen 
gave a report of 
her work as 
teacher, and 
much discussion 
on the value of 
institutes  fol- 
lowed. On Wed- 
nesday there 
were two round 
tables — one on 
Work with Boys 
and Girls, led by 
Miss Davis and 
Miss) Overton, 
and one on Ref- 
erence Problems 
in Public Libraries, led by Miss Hutchins of 
the Queens Borough Library. 

On Wednesday night occurred the annual 
scholarship dinner, at which Miss Freda Gates 
of the Syracuse Public Library presided. The 
scholarship winners, Miss Florence IX. Hawley 
of the Minerva Free Library, Sherman; Mrs. 
Herman Seelbach of the Hamburg Free Li- 
brary, and Miss Susy G. Marber of the Round 
Lake Free Library, were the guests of honor. 
Mr. Frederic J. Melcher, editor of Publishers’ 
Weekly, gave a splendid talk, and presented 
the scholarship certificates. Mrs. Herman Seel- 
bach gave a most gracious response for the 
scholarship winners. The Wednesday evening 
session was delightfully entertained by Mr. 
Charles J. Finger, who won the 1926 Newberry 
medal and the 1929 Longmans Green prize. 
Following this talk, membership contest prizes 


State Library 
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were awarded. Miss Mary E. Black, chair- 
man, with her splendid committee, obtained 850 
new members during the year. Awards for 
good work were given to the following persons: 

Mrs. Florence B. Walter, Lamont Memorial 
Free Library, McGraw, Cortland County, N. 
Y.; Gertrude L. Hocmer, Avon Free Library, 
Avon, Livingston County, N. Y.; Eva Gorham, 
Adult Circulation, Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, New York; Ettie Hedges, East Hamp- 
ton, L. I.; Henry Glen, Schenectady Public 
Library, and Adelaide Harrington, Sherburne 
Public Library, N. Y. 

The Thursday morning session began with 
a report of certification and personnel by Dr. 
Frank L. Tolman. The council of the N. Y. 
LL. A. had thoroughly revised the report, which 
was read by Miss Mary Brewster. It was 
unanimously voted to accept the report, and it 
was further voted that the Association au- 
thorize the Council to put the plan in opera- 
tion. Doctor Tolman was followed by Mrs. 
Mary S. Routzahn of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, who talked of publicity for libraries, out- 
lining possibilities and suggesting methods. 


Two round tables followed, one on the training 
of Assistants for medium size libraries led by 
Miss Bernice Hodges of the Rochester Public 
Library, and one on Book Selection for Small 
Libraries led by Miss Edna Stowe Stewart of 
Syracuse University. At the Thursday evening 
general session Mr. Carl Van Doren spoke on 


300k Censorship in America. Mr. Van Doren 
felt that book censorship is unreasonable, and 
asked who could set himself up as a judge. 
The general session was followed by a mas- 
querade party, where a great many appeared 
in costumes that were clever and original, many 
representing book titles. On Friday morning 
Miss Esther Johnston of the New York Pub- 
lic Library presided at the general session 
which had as its topic Selecting Books on Art 
for libraries. Papers on Recent Books on Es- 
thetics,on Modern Paintings and on Music were 
given. Two round tables followed—one on 
Reading Clubs and Story Hours, where Miss 
Davis and Miss Overton were in charge, and 
one on Trustees’ Problems, with Mrs. Denny 
Brereton of Diamond Point leading. On Fri- 
day afternoon Miss Anna Clark Kennedy of 
the Library Extension Division led a round 
table especially for school librarians to which 
many school librarians not attending the whole 
conference came. Friday evening Mr. Charles 
R. Brockman gave a most interesting account 
of his experiences with the Bookmobile. After 
Mr. Brockman’s talk the publicity prizes were 
awarded. This year a new committee, the Pub- 
licity Committee, with Mr. Paul M. Paine, 
chairman, had arranged to have libraries send 
competitive exhibits to the conference. First 
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prize for exhibits went to Mrs. W. J. Max- 
well, Camillus Free Library, and second ty 
Mrs. Evelyn Eldredge, Endicott Free Library 
The publicity contest also included newspaper 
articles concerning libraries, and the first prize 
went to Miss Edith John of the Long Beach 
Public Library, with second prize going to 
Miss Ella M. Brush of the Fayetteville Publi 
Library. 

New officers elected for 1929-30 are: Presi 
dent, Miss Elizabeth M. Smith, Albany Public 
Library; Vice-President, Mrs. Herman See! 
bach, Hamburg Free Library; Council mem 
bers terms expiring 1932, Miss Florence k. 
Van Hoesen, Syracuse University Library, and 
Prof. Ralph Felton of Cornell University. Di 
C. C. Williamson of Columbia was elected to 
the Council to fill in the unexpired term oi 
Miss Elizabeth Smith. 


The Rhode Island Library Association 


Tue 26th Annual Meeting of the Rhode 
Island Library Association was held at the 
Westerly Public Library, Westerly, R. I., June 
6. The Association was graciously welcomed 
by the retiring president, Miss Adele C. Mar- 
tin. 

Mr. James M. Pendleton, treasurer of the 
Board of Trustees of the Westerly Public Li- 
brary, gave a brief history of the library. 

The speakers were John Chancellor, Readers’ 
Adviser of the New Haven Public Library, 
who gave a talk on “Helping Readers with a 
Purpose”; Miss Alice Haynes of the Newark 
Public Library Staff, who spoke on the subject 
“Supplementing Books with Museum Objects 
and Pictures”, and Professor [Edward H. 
Dewey of Harvard University, who gave a 
scholarly and stimulating address on “The De 
velopment and Influence of the Psychological 
Novel.” 

The officers elected for the coming year are: 
President, Mrs. Sara IE. Sherman, Librarian of 
the Elmwood Public Library, Providence ; 
First Vice-President, Miss May V. Crenshaw, 
Librarian of the People’s Library, Newport; 
Second Vice-President, Mrs. Mary S. Puech, 
Librarian of the R. I. School of Design, Provi- 
dence; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Flor- 
ence G, Moulton, Librarian of the Pawtucket 
Senior High School; Recording Secretary, 
Miss Grace H. Hall, Librarian of the Harris 
Institute Library, Woonsocket, R. I., Treas- 
urer, Gertrude E. Brown, Assistant, Provi- 
dence Public Library. The new members of 
the [executive Committee appointed are: Miss 
Ruth E. Greene, Librarian of the Commercial 
High School, Providence, and Laurence M. 
Shaw, Assistant Treasurer, Providence Publi 
Library. 
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Utah Holds Seventeenth Annual 
Convention 


T ne SEVENTEENTH annual Utah Library Con- 
vention met at Ogden, Utah, on October 5. 
Miss Joanna H. Sprague, Librarian, Salt Lake 
City, spoke on “The Season’s Best Books.” 
Following her talk, a tribute in the form of 
a review of her library work in Utah, covering 
a period of over thirty years, was paid to 
Miss Sprague. The tribute was occasioned by 
the opening of a new branch library in Salt 
Lake City bearing her name. Covering the 
subject of “The Ideal Librarian as I See Her,” 
Helen Hinckley talked of the school teacher, 
Mrs. Robert Anderson, of the woman patron, 
Miss Leonora Ketchie spoke of the high school 
student, and Harold Barnett told of the child. 
Nellie Walker gave a talk on “Getting Full 
Value Out of the Book Budget,” a discussion 
of inexpensive editions. At the afternoon ses- 
sion Prof. N. A. Pederson spoke on “Children 
and the Library,” and Mrs. Ruth V. Tyler 
gave a report of the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association Convention. Officers for the year 
were elected as follows: President, Miss Anna 
Ollerton; First Vice-President, Miss Merle 
Massey; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Emma 
Foster; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Vine 
Tyler. 


Wyoming Forms State Library 
Association 


Av a MEETING held in Thermopolis, Wyo., on 
October 10, a Wyoming State Library Asso- 
ciation was formed. There were twelve librar- 
ians present from different sections of the State. 
It was decided to hold a second meeting of 
this organization in the spring of 1930 at Cas- 
per, Wyo., at which time the library problems 
of the State would be discussed and definite 
plans for the organization be adopted. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Mrs. 
Clare E. Ausherman, State Librarian; First 
Vice-President, Miss Nina Kk. Moran of Basin; 
Second Vice-President, Mrs. Florence S. Mar- 
shall of Sheridan; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Frances Mentzer of Cheyenne. 


Vermont Conducts Prize Contest 


Tue aAnnvat meeting of the Vermont Li- 
brary Association and the State Free Public 
Library Department was held in Springfield, 
Vt., September 24-25, 1929. About seventy- 
five were present. Members registered at the 
Community House Tuesday afternoon, and at 


951 
four o'clock were invited to visit the astro- 
nomical observatory of ex-Governor Hartness. 
After a supper, served by the Outlook Club, 
the meeting of the evening was opened by Har- 
rison J. Conant, President of the Association. 
Hon. H. H. Blanchard of Springfield gave the 
address of welcome, to which Mr. Conant re 
sponded. The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Will D. Howe of New York, a member of 
Scribner's editorial statf, whose address was 
“Among Friends.” He spoke of the change 
in reading habits of the past decade, and 
pointed out that it was the duty of librarians 
to act as guides into the paths of good reading. 

The Wednesday morning session opened 
with the business meeting. Mrs. Julius Will 
cox of Rutland gave a talk on the Parent- 
Teachers Association. Six papers were read 
for the prize contest on “Increasing the Use 
fulness of My Public Library.” The first 
prize of $100, offered by The H’oman's Home 
Companion, was won by Miss Anna L. Mower 
of the Morrisville Library, and the second 
prize of $50, given by the Vermont Library 
Association, went to Mrs. J. W. Handy of the 
West Hartford Library. 

Mrs. Mildred C. Dempsey, Secretary of the 
State Free Public Library Department, pre 
sided at the Wednesday afternoon 
Miss Mary R. Walsh of the Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, spoke on “New Books,” giv- 
ing a brief outline of some important ones. 
Miss Lucille Gulliver of the Little, 
Company, Boston, gave a talk on “Books for 
Children in American Life.” 


sessi 1. 


Brown 


At the Wednesday evening meeting Prot. 
Arthur Wallace Peach, head of the English 
department of Norwich University and himself 
a writer of note, acted as chairman and stressed 
the importance of such a gathering of “Ver- 
mont poets, essayists and novelists.” Dr. 
Daniel L. Cady of Burlington spoke on VYer- 
mont’s place in literature. Mrs. Mary Elkins 
Gardyne, author of two volumes of French di 
alect verse, read some of her selections. Mrs. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher of Arlington, inter 
nationally known author, read an unpublished 
sketch, and Mrs. Bertha Oppenheim spoke on 
“The Philosophy of the Soil.” Mrs. Anne Bos 
worth Greene of South Woodstock, author of 
two Vermont books, Lone Winter and Dipper 
Hill, read from Morning Moods, written by 
her late daughter, Lorna Greene. John Far 
rar gave an interesting address on “Readers 
and Writers.” 

Offices elected for the year were as follows: 
President, Harrison J. Conant, Montpelier ; 
Vice-President, Mary €. Tewksbury, Ran- 
dolph; Secretary-Treasurer, Annie Ie. Barber, 
Montpelier. 
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In the Library World 


Pennsylvania Honors Wilson 


At tHe Banquet Session of the Pennsylvania 
Library Association, held at Manor, 
(etober 22-25, a gold medal was presented to 
H.W. Wilson, of the H. W. Wilson Company 
on behalf of the Association. The medal on the 
obverse side bore the inscription, ** Pennsylvania 
Library Association Award” with an attractive 
raised figure in the center. On the reverse side 
was engraved the following : “Awarded to Hal- 
sey William Wilson in recognition of his ser- 
vices to American Libraries.” The presentation 
was made by Howard S. Leach, Librarian of 
the Lehigh University, Bethlehem. This was 
the first time in the history of the Association 
such an award was made. 


P< ICONO 


Censorship Resolutions from 


Rhode Island 


Tue Ruope Istano Linrary Association, 
following the lead of the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club, passed the following resolutions 
on book censorship at their annual meeting at 
Providence, October 25: 

“Whereas, The members of the Rhode Is- 
land Library Association, by nature of their 
confession, are responsible to a vast reading 
public for the promotion of good reading and 
the discouragement of inferior reading ; and 

“IVhereas, The members of said Association 
are convinced that intellectual and moral prog- 
ress depends to a large extent on the American 
principle of freedom of discussion and freedom 
of thought; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Rhode Island Library 
Association, in meeting assembled on October 
25, 1929, deprecates the extreme censorship of 
books enforced by officials of the Customs 
Service and which in practice practically pro- 
hibits the importation of certain books which 
are a part of the literature of the English- 
speaking world; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Association approves the 
efforts of the Honorable Bronson M. Cutting 
to remove such prohibitions from Section 305 
of H.R. 2667, being an act to provide revenue 
and for other purposes ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this Association urges the 
senators and representatives in Congress from 
the State of Rhode Island to work for the 
passage of such legislation ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted by the secretary of the Rhode Is- 
land Library Association to the senators and 
representatives of Rhode Island in Congress.” 


Censorship Opinions from 
Massachusetts 


Tue MASSACHUSETTS [LIBRARY CLUB, whicl 
has for several years past been endeavoring ti 
throw the weight of its influence in the dire 
tion of sanity in censorship, has at a meeting 
this month taken notice of the discussion of the 
United States Senate on October 11, led }) 
Senator Cutting, which has made the Congres 
stonal Record of that date a valuable document 
in the progress toward a more liberal point o/ 
view, and has passed a reso!ution as follows: 

“Whereas, The members of the Massachu 
setts Library Club, by the nature of their call 
ing profoundly interested in the promotion of 
good reading and the discouragement of bad, 
are also convinced that progress, both intellec 
tual and moral, depends on the American prin 
ciple of freedom of discussion and freedom of 
thought ; 

“Resolved, that the Massachusetts Library 
Club, representing the librarians of the Com- 
monwealth, deprecates the virtual censorship by 
Customs officials which, in practice, results 
from the prohibition from importation of cer 
tain classes of books; approves the efforts of 
the Honorable Bronson M. Cutting, Senator 
from New Mexico, to remove such prohibitions 
from section 305 of the pending Tariff [ill 
(H.R. 2667); and respectfully urges th 
Massachusetts Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to cooperate in such effort.” 


Notable Additions 


Two noraste additions have recently been 
made to the University of Minnesota Library. 
The private library on Apiculture, collected 
by the Reverend Francis Jager, former head 
of the Department of Bee Keeping at the Uni- 
versity arm, has been acquired for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It includes several 
hundred volumes of scarce treatises, ranging 
over three centuries, and several files of scarce 
periodicals on bee keeping in its various phases 
The General Library of the University has ac- 
quired the library of the Norwegian Booksell- 
ers’ Association. This consists of more than 
six thousand volumes of Scandinavian publi- 
cations representing publishing activities in 
Scandinavia generally, but with special em- 
phasis on Norway, for more than thirty years 
past. It will round out the already excellent 
collection of Scandinavian books possessed by 
the library. 
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Library in Moscow Amusement Park 


]n THE huge Park of Culture and Recreation 
in Moscow which was opened last summer, a 
unique library had a prominent place. This 
library building, one of the most popular places 
in the park, was, in large part, an outdoor 
library. It was furnished with wicker chairs, 
wicker tables, chaises longue, and other types 
of rest chairs. The two gardens and two 
verandas of the library opened from a central 
hall where readers’ advisers, even to legal ad- 
visers, had alcoves for consultations. In this 
same hall, exhibits and lending collections of 
magazines, books and newspapers were issued 
from a standard Russian charging desk, much 
resembling those used in our own libraries. 
Animated maps and graphs, electrically oper- 
ated, were part of the library’s adult education 
program and always had a crowd about them. 
Radio earphones and chess-boards were given 
out to lines of impatient borrowers. In spite of 
an ever-moving crowd in the library, perfect 
order was maintained, regardless of the fact 
that chess games, lectures and conversations, 
in addition to the ordinary work of the library, 
were constantly going on. The rules of the 
library were as rigidly enforced by the military 
police as the rules of any other part of the 
government, 


Roosevelt Medals Presented 


Tue Roosrvett Mepats for 1929 were pre- 
sented on October 27 to Herbert Putnam, 
Owen Wister, and Owen D. Young at a din- 
ner at the Roosevelt House, 28 East 20th 
Street, New York City. Mr. Hagedorn read 
the following citations as the medals were 
awarded: 


Herbert Putnam 


For thirty years he has directed the destinies 
of the nation’s treasure-house of knowledge, 
wisdom and imagination; a copious and dis- 
cerning gatherer, an energetic and far-seeing 
builder, who has developed the nation’s library 
from a provincial collection, inadequately or- 
ganized, into an institution, national in scope, 
international in renown, ranking with the 
greatest of its kind and reaching out maternal 
hands into ten thousand cities. A creative 
dreamer, before whose expanding vision, the 
functions as well as the facilities of his insti- 
tution have expanded, until, around the treasure 
house, have risen walls not made with hands, 
where, in monastic quietude, the past joins with 
the future in the building of a University 
where none shall affirm or propound, but 
scholar and student shall lead each other, out 
toward the sun and all the other stars. 


Owen |W ister 

He caught an era in its flight and holds it for 
all time for all to see; a teller of tales of men 
and women who knew a golden age; gay- 
hearted, wind-beaten, with eyes accustomed to 
death and far horizons; lovers otf hfe, tender, 
knowing no fear. He marked their beautiful 
strangeness and beneath it, the familiar, the 
enduring behind the plainsman, the American ; 
behind the story, up-looming, the national soul. 
Himself, to the heart, American; ardent and 
discriminating ; incisive in criticism, but tender 
even in mockery; in dark hours, a courageous 
way-shower ; in happier times, a magician, re- 
taining in all its brightness the power to make 
a vanished age gallop across the skies. 


Owen D. Young 

His name belongs not to this country alone 
but to mankind as a symbol of intelligent and 
effective statesmanship; a captain of great en- 
terprises, an economist, rich in knowledge and 
experience; a practical idealist who set the 
powers of a penetrating mind and a rare spirit 
to work upon the tangled finance of a dis- 
rupted world. A diplomat who rejected the cus- 
toms of diplomacy ; straightforward, sagacious 
and just; persuasive, patient and limitless in 
resource; bridging chasms between nations, 
building causeways toward understanding and 
peace; envoy extraordinary of a new age. 


Prisoners Will No Longer Have to 
Stand While Reading 


Sine Sine prisoners were set to work moving 
the 15,000 books from the old library into the 
former hospital where a large reading room 


has been provided. Heretofore there were no 
accommodations in the library for inmates to 
sit while reading. Now there will be comfort- 
able chairs for them, adjoining the room where 
the books and periodicals are kept. Under the 
law the head chaplain, the Rev. John J. MeCat- 
frey, is librarian. 


Brooklyn Construction To Be 
Completed 


Work will be resumed on the first wing of 
the Brooklyn Central Library, which was 
started in 1915 and halted at the outbreak of 
the war. This action was authorized recently 
by the Board of Estimate, who approved a 
contract for the foundations of the wing, the 
removal of a water tower nearby and the erec- 
tion of a retaining wall. The library when 
complete will cover 100,000 sq. ft. and will be 
triangular in form. 
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The Open Round Table 


The Right People Needed 


To the Editor of Tue Liprary JOURNAL: 

Years ago I gave all D C copyryts to Lake 
Placid Club Education Foundation on condi- 
tion that every dollar of income from sales be 
spent in extending D C usefulness. 

At last A L A, cooperating with Library of 
Congress, wil hav D C numbers printed on 
LC cards. My son, Godfrey, is chairman of 
Foundation committee in ful charj of D C 
matters. In Europe 4 times in 5 years, his 
recent trip resulted in plejes of fuller coopera- 
tion and stil closer observance of our D C 
numbers by 20 other nations alredy uzing this 
sistem which has been official for 30 years for 
Institute of Bibliography to which I gave all 
copyryts except for editions in English. 

Its use stedily increases. There is growing 
demand for important additions and other 
helps which can be properly made only by a 
specially traind staf. 

Dorkas Fellows, who began on D C 37 years 
ago and has been associated with W S Biscoe 
for 34 vears and editor since May Seymour’s 
deth 8 years ago, is rendering devoted and 
efficient servis, but she and M W Getchell, 
from Illinois Library School, who has had 5 
vears’ experience in Illinois University Library, 
ar alone in our D C offis at Library of Con- 
gress. \Ve must hav at least 2 more on this 
staf. Miss Fellows’ 37 years of D C experi- 
ence ar invaluabl but she must hav more under- 
studies redy to take up work of editor and sub- 
editor when she leavs it. 

ew are adapted to this peculiar but un- 
uzually interesting work, which offers rare 
opportunities for usefulness, wil pay as much 
as other library positions, and to the ryt peopl 
wud be much more attractiv. It is natural to 
look for such candidates among library skool 
graduates. We don’t care whether a candidate 
is man or woman, but needed qualities wil 
oftener be found in a woman. Perhaps 2 to 5 
in 100 averaj graduates wud be wel enuf 
adapted to this special work to make a markt 
success in it. 

Qualities needed: Some things important for 
a librarian ar not at all necessary for this D C 
position. Most of a library skool course bears 
only slytly on this D C work. In fact a can- 
didate who had never studied clasification but 
had a general education and a keen mind and 
interest to study D C problems, myt outrank 
library skool graduates. The successful can- 
didate wud hav a very dignifyd and useful 


position for life, free from all political or com 
mercial meddling. As in any position, good 
helth, agreeabl social qualities, tact, general 
culture, etc, ar desirabl but a person myt lack 
some of them and stil possibly be a great D 
success. Collej education as a background and 
a fair reading knowledge of French and Ge: 
man wud be valuabl assets. 

It is a skolar’s reserch work among books 
and shud not be chozen by one who cares 
chiefly for personal contacts. D C has in its 53 
years come to be the standard clasification and 
now has 14,000 uzers in 20 cuntries. To a 
skolarly mind this editorial work always proves 
fasinating. It is inspiring to feel that one is 
giving so widely such valuabl help by improve- 
ments made in each edition. Edition 13 with 
50,000 heds and 50,000 index entries wil be 
publisht in about 2 years. Edition 2 in French 
is nearly thru the pres in Brussels. A cvclopedic 
edition is started which wil make the whole 
vast field of condenst facts more quickly avail- 
abl than has ever been possibl til invention of 
Decima! Clasification and its Relativ Index. 
These combine as never before the 2 simplest 
things known to the human mind—1, 2, 3, and 
a,b,c. In 53 years, without promotion, becauz 
no one has had any money-making interest, it 
has come to be recognized as a universal lan- 
guaj known in all civilized nations and as the 
greatest literary laborsaver. We hope to find 
2 more editors who can grasp the vizion of un 
limited usefulness that wil come from perfect 
ing and spreding the use of this great mental 
laborsaver which an expert uzer declared com 
parabl with invention of logarithms or substi 
tution of Arabic numerals for Roman notation 

Won't yu advize soon who of yur acquaint 
ance ar most promising for this work ? 

It means living in Washington, one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world, with im 
mesurabl educational, social and_ recreational 
advantajes, with offis in National Library, now 
first among libraries in dignity and growing 
usefulness. For just the ryt yung man or 
woman it is an unuzual opportunity but we 
don’t want to waste time in training material 
which won't mesure up to it. 

I hope yu wil appreciate conditions and co 
operate in helping us find 2 or 3 of the best 
availabl peopl for this D C staf. 

As prompt a reply as practicabl wil be dubly 
appreciated. Address: Godfrey Dewey, Lake 
Placid Club, N. Y. 

Cordially 
Melvil Dewey 
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Two Meetings for Librarians of Large 
Libraries at Chicago 
To the Editor of Tue Lrprary JOURNAL: 

There will be two meetings for Librarians of 
Large Public Libraries at the midwinter con- 
ference of the A. L. A. at Chicago December 
30 and 31. The great interest of these meetings 
in the past has been the opportunity for a free- 
dom of discussion that is not possible in a 
larger group. The committee on program for 
this year would be very grateful for sugges- 
tions of possible subjects and for suggestions 
as to the best people to present those subjects. 
Such suggestions can be made to any member 
of the Committee. 

Paul M. Paine, Librarian, Syracuse Public 
Library; Webster Wheelock, Librarian, St. 
Paul Public Library; Paul North Rice, Chair- 
man, Librarian, Dayton Public Library. 


Liberal Use of Petty Cash Suggested 


To the Editor of THe LIBRARY JOURNAL: 

Miss Marion C. Orr, librarian, Idaho Falls 
public library, suggests the liberal use of a 
petty cash or contingent fund to evade the 
necessity of making affidavits for many smali 
bills. 

In Idaho Falls there is a contingent fund of 
$200. Bills under $5, and sometimes larger 
bills, are paid from this fund, a memorandum 
receipt being taken for each expenditure. At 
the end of each month the librarian makes a 
single affidavit covering all of these transac- 
tions. The Board then issues a warrant for the 
total amount expended, thus restoring the fund. 

Most libraries maintain a petty cash fund of 
some kind and in many cases it may be possible 
to extend its use as Miss Orr suggests. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH MuNN, 
Chairman, A. lL. A. Federal 
and State Relations Committee. 


Aviation Library Made Possible by 
Guggenheim Fund 
Harry F. Guocennem, President of the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the promotion of 
Aeronautics, has authorized the appropriation 
of $140,000 for a Chair at the Library of Con- 
gress for the purpose of organizing a complete 
aeronautical library for research purposes. The 
Smithsonian Institute, the War Department and 
the Navy Department have already agreed to 
transfer to the Library of Congress such of 
their aeronautical material as would be appro- 
priate. This will make it possible for these 
and other organizations maintaining libraries 
of this nature to de-limit and restrict their col- 
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lections only to that which is immediately 
necessary. 


A New Scheme for Overdue Books 


Tue Hamtramck high school library, Michi- 
gan, which serves both senior and junior high 
schools and the public, has tried an experiment 
this year in securing the return of overdue 
books. Much has been done in the past to 
get the pupils to return their books on time, 
but nothing has brought the desired result as 
has this plan. 

Nothing is done until a book is two weeks 
overdue, when a postal card notice is sent to 
the pupil's home address. A week later, if no 
response has been made by the pupil, a mes- 
senger notice is sent to the pupil’s home room 
and the home room president makes an in 
vestigation and sees that the books are re- 
turned at once. The home room president acts 
promptly and effectively, for he does not wel- 
come any messenger notices to any pupil in 
his home room, as each home room is in the 
contest to get no messenger notices during a 
semester. 

The home room presidents have made the 
following rules to keep their rooms from re- 
ceiving messenger notices of overdue books: 

1. Each pupil is required to have his own library 

card and to use it. 


2. Pupils must notify librarian of change in ad 
dress. 

3. Books must be returned on time. 

4. When a student receives a card notifying him 
that certain books are charged to him, he must 
take the card at once to the library charging 
desk. 

(Rules No. 3 and 4 are the most important 
steps. ) 

5. When fines are due, students must make a set 
tlement at once or make arrangements for work 
ing to pay the fine. 

6. When books or library cards are lost, the libra 
rian should be notified at once. 

7. An ideal citizen in the school is one who keeps 


his record clean in the library. 


Duke University Acquires Famous 
Library 

Tue PRIVATE LIBRARY Of the South Carolina 
poet, Paul Hamilton Hayne, recently acquired 
hy the Duke University Library, is one of 
the most interesting collections added to the 
library shelves in some time. It contains ap 
proximately 1800 volumes, including many 
valuable files of magazines and pamphlets 
One of the interesting items is a complete file 
of The Palmetto Flag, a secession newspaper 
of 1851, in which Hayne has marked his own 
articles. The collection is expected to prove 
a valuable addition to the university's rapidly 
growing library. 
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Among Librarians 


Public Libraries 

Emma L. ANpeERSON, Wisconsin ’28, 
joined the staff of the Lucas County Library, 
Maumee, Ohio, as children’s librarian. 

Rusy BABCOCK is now librarian of the Junc- 
tion City Public Library, Kan. 

Mary Louise Bone has been appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Hutchinson Public Li- 
brary, Kan. 

MyrtLe Buck is now reference librarian of 
the Emporia Public Library, Wis. 

LuciLLE CHANDONNET, Simmons °24, for 
a number of years children’s librarjan at the 
People’s Library, Newport, R. I., has accepted 
a general assistant’s position at the Manches- 
ter, N. H., Public Library. 

ADELINE Cook, Wisconsin ‘23, is acting as 
head of the Reference Division of the Seattle 
Public Library for the year. 

ROSAMOND CRUIKSHANK, Pratt '25, former- 
ly on the staff of the Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary, is now assistant in charge of technical 
books in the Hartford Public Library. 

LetHa M. Davinson, Wisconsin °23, has 
resigned as chief of the Children’s Depart- 
ment, Des Moines Public Library, Iowa, to 
become librarian of the Ames Public Library. 

Heten R. Duke, Pratt '28, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the children’s room of the 
Pratt Institute Free Library. 

MALVENA Evans, Illinois 1929, has accepted 
the position of Assistant Cataloger in the De- 
catur, Ill., Public Library. 

Eva FreNcH has become a member of the 
New York Public Library staff. 

Marjory FRENCH has become a member of 
the New York Public Library staff. 

Atice A. Frost, Wisconsin 19, and Junior 
High School Librarian in Long Beach, Cal., 
since 1922, has been appointed Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Circulation in the Seattle Public 
Library, succeeding Mrs. Alice I. Walker who 
has resigned. 

BLANCHE GRIMSLEY has become a member 
of the New York Public Library staff. 

RutH Haywarp, Wisconsin °'26, has ac- 
cepted the position of children’s librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Hammond, Ind. 

Marcaret Herrince, Simmons ’27, 
joined the staff of the Manchester, N. 
Public Library. 

HeLten L. Hott, Wisconsin ’26, has been 
appointed librarian of the Talbot County Li- 
brary, Easton, Md. 


has 


has 
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Dorotuy L. Hutt, Pratt ’25, has been ap- 
pointed branch librarian of the Stapleton 
Branch of the New York Public Library. 

Ave JACKSON is now head of the Circula- 
tion Department of the El Paso Public Library, 
Texas. 

ISABEL JACKSON, Pratt ‘25, formerly assi: 
tant branch librarian of the Seward Park 
Branch of the New York Public Library, has 
been made branch librarian of the Morrisania 
Branch. 

CAROLINE L. Jones, Pratt °13, librarian of 
Hampton Institute Library, has been appointed 
supervisor of the libraries of the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

LoEDA KINCHELOE has been appointed libra 
rian of the Ottawa Public Library, Kan. 

PHYLLIS KANE, Simmons ’28, has been aj 
pointed a general assistant at the Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Public Library. 

Mary La Rue, Illinois 1927, has resigned 
as assistant cataloger in the Decatur, IIl., Pub 
lic Library and will continue her studies. 

Mrs. H. Lucy Nicuots has been appointed 
librarian of the Hutchinson Public Library, 
Kan. 

RutH Norris, Washington ’29, has been 
made assistant in the Ballard Branch, Seattl 
Public Library. 

Epitu M. Norton, Wisconsin ’07, who has 
been the librarian of the School of Medicine in 
the University of Pittsburgh, was established 
as librarian of the Public Library, Coffeyville, 
Kan., in July. 

MrriaAm Oatey, Washington ’29, has been 
appointed assistant in the Central Children’s 
Room, Seattle Public Library. 

HELEN H. Parker, Western Reserve 1929, 
has become children’s librarian of the Deca 
tur, Ill., Public Library. 

HELEN Ruac, formerly in charge of the In- 
dustrial Arts Division of the Saint Paul Pub- 
lic Library, has taken the position of first as 
sistant in the Reference Division of the James 
Jerome Hill Reference Library, Saint Paul. 

ELizABetTH W. Simpson, Wisconsin ‘24, is 
now cataloger of the Public Library, Beau 
mont, Tex. 

The following members of the University of 
Washington library school, 1929, have joined 
the staff of the Library Association of Port- 
land: Elizabeth Franck, circulation department : 
Mildred Cohn, reference department; Kathar- 
ine Beggs and Dorothy Porter, children’s li- 
brarians; Dorothy A. Johnson, school depart- 
ment; and Dorothy M. Cramer, branch depart- 
ment. 
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College and University Libraries 

FERNE ANTEL has been appointed assistant 
in the Tulsa University Library, Okla. 

LAURA A. Betts, Pratt ’26, formerly libra- 
rian of Pacific College, Newberg, Ore., has 
heen appointed head of the circulation depart- 
ment at Drake University Library. 

RutH M. Birp, Wisconsin '25, formerly of 
Tulsa, Okla., has been appointed assistant li- 
brarian, Junior College Library, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

ISLEANORE A. CAMMACK, Illinois °’29, has 
heen appointed assistant in the Order Depart- 
ment of the Purdue University Library, Ind. 

DorotHy GeppEs has become librarian of 
the Mackenzie College, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

HeLten HEFLinc has been appointed to take 
charge of periodicals and binding at Oberlin 
College, Ohio. 

MarGaret O. Kuntz, Drexel '25, has been 
appointed Cataloger in the University of New 
Mexico Library. 

MariAN MERRILL, Simmons ‘23, has been 
appointed librarian of the Wheaton College 
library, Norton, Mass. 

MarGArRET Rounps, St. Louis ‘28, has been 
appointed assistant in the Circulation Depart- 
ment of the University of Nebraska Library. 

HELEN RussELL, Simmons ‘16, has accepted 
the position of librarian of the West Chester, 
Pa., State Teachers College. 

ESTHER SCHLUNDT, Illinois ’27, has been 
appointed general assistant in the Purdue Uni- 
versity Library, Ind. 

3LANCHE SMITH, Pratt ’21, formerly on 
the staff of the Public Library at Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed assistant librarian 
of Cleveland College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

VIRGINIA SNAVELY, Simmons ’28, has _be- 
come a cataloger at Oberiin College Library, 
Ohio. 

Gotpa E. Taytor, St. Louis ’29, has been 
appointed assistant librarian, Lindenwood Col- 
lege, St. Charles, Mo. 


Opportunities 


This column is open to librarians. 


Wanted—Supervisor of children’s work at the 
Tampa Public Library, Florida. Salary, $1,500-$2,100. 
Apply direct. 

Young man, 27, with one year library school and 
about one year’s experience in public library and col- 
l library work, position. Foreign born. 


lege desires 
R-12. 


Experienced librarian, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, would like position either temporary 
or permanent. Prefer position in the South or in 
a dry climate. R-13. 


University graduate, with library and_ secretarial 
training, desires position in college, public or business 
library. Has had some experience in college library 
work. Reference work preferred. K-14, 


University and library school graduate, with ten 
years’ experience in college and public libraries, will 
be available for position after January 1. X-15. 


College man, nine years in technical library, desires 
Fitted by a variety of experiences to direct 
Salary 


R-11 


change. 
technology department in large public library. 
$2,400. 


Wanted—Copies of the “hidden title story’ for- 
merly published by the Hanover Library and now 
out of print. Information regarding an available copy 
would be appreciated by the librarian of the Carnegie- 
Stahl Free Public Library, Bellevue, Ohio. 

Library school graduate with twenty years’ ex- 
perience in technical, administrative and teaching (of 
cataloging) experience, interested in position as chief 
of Catalog Department in a public library, cataloger 
for industrial concern or training class instructor. Any 
location. R-16. 


THE CALENDAR 
Nov. 17-20—Children’s Book Week. 
Nov. 21-23—Mississippi Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Jackson, Miss. 
Nov. 30—Conference of Eastern College Librarians 
at Columbia University. 
30-31—Midwinter Meeting of the American 
Library Association, Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Dec. 





Travel Books of Interest to Libraries 


REILLY & LEE 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
MYSTERIOUS SAHARA 
By Count Byron Khun de Prorok, F.R.G.S. 

Count de Prorok is one of the most brilliant and 
venturesome of Saharan explorers. His latest work 
chronicles his now famous expedition into North 
\frica during which he uncovered, among other 
things, the tomb of Queen Tin Hinan, one of the most 
important of all Saharan finds. It is rich in desert 
lore, strange encounters, and unique discoveries. 41 
illustrations. $5.00 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A GIRL IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


By Andree Viollis. Translated from the French by 


Homer White 


A charming book in which a French woman jour- 
nalist, traveling alone, gives us a series of extremely 
vivid and cleverly written impressions of the Russia 
of today. It is one of the most illuminating books 
vet issued on this vexing subject. 


362 pages and map. 12 mo. $2.50, 
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Special Notice to Fine Art Libraries and Collectors 


Messrs. B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, Ltd., have only a few copies left of the truly magnificent CATA- 
LOGUE OF THE PICTURES FROM THE 


IVEAGH BEQUEST AND COLLECTIONS 


Just printed privately as a memorial to the late Earl of Iveagh, by the Trustees. The book contains an 
Introduction by Sir Charles Holmes, the Kenwood Catalogue and 60 large photogravure plates of the 
highest quality. Bound in half-Levant, with the Iveagh Arms embossed on side in gold. Size 20’x15%4”. 


PRICE £21.0.0 (postage extra) 


Order at once, from 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, LTD. 
4 Trafalgar Square, London W. C. 2 New York Agency—21 Pearl Street 








SLOWLY BUT SURELY 








Every year more librarians come to a realization that it is poor business to 
purchase any book, liable to large circulation, in anything but Resewed Binding 
preferably BUCKRAM. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY Booksellers and Bookbinders 
Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. 





If Books Could Be Better Bound Any Book of Any Publisher 
We Would Do It in Any Binding 








If you have not as yet become acquainted with 
ad Pca Sapa our new HR HGLOOPASTE ask us for 
—A LIBRARIAN. | a FREE SAMPLE TIN, 
Paz ee - it will be sent with pleasure. 


y H R H GLOOPASTE is the finest paste we 
LOOPASTE know for general book-mending and all ordinary 
office purposes. It holds tight, does not flake 
away after setting. 
ae ee From 30c. per pint to $1.50 per gallon 
“Ie is by far the est 


mae SY THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., I 
- SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


‘lt Sle cks rene Tigh 
Tae MASS 














ACCURACY LEGIBILITY SPEED The Simple Efficiency 


of 
THE DICKMAN BOOK 
CHARGING SYSTEM 


(trade mark reg.) 


has been clearly demonstrated by the 
continued demand for installation from 
representative Public and University 
Libraries thruout the world. 

May we serve YOU? 
A complete assortment of Superior Sup- 
plies tor the Circulation Department. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY 
148 W. 23rd St. 705 W. Washington Blvd. 
New York. N. Y. Chicago, Hl. 














Please mention THE LipRaRy JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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New England College Librarians 


Tur New England College librarians met at 
Worcester, Mass., June 7-8. The occasion 
was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the association and the recognition of 
Dr. Louis N. Wilson, who has just retired 
after forty years as librarian at Clarke Uni- 
versity. The speaker of the first evening was 
Dr. Harry L. Koopman, librarian of Brown 
University, and his subject was “Men and 
Meetings of a Quarter Century.” The second 
session was held the next morning in the 
library of Holy Cross College. Some of the 
topics discussed were “Smoking in College 
Library Buildings”; “Counting Pamphlets 
Separately or as Volumes”; “Shelf Reading” ; 
“Loans to Faculty”; “The H. W. Wilson Ser- 
vice Basis”; “Inter-library Loans’; “Relay- 
ing Inter-library Loan Requests”; ‘More 
Books or More Service’; “The Loss of Re- 
serve Books”; “Books Submitted by Members 
of Faculty”; and “Instructing Freshmen in 
the Use of the Library.” The members ap- 
proved the choice of Dartmouth for the next 
meeting place. 


Early American History in New York 
To tue librarians of the city and environs of 
New York grateful acknowledgment is made 
in the preface to 4 Guide to the Principal 
Sources for Early American History (1600- 
1800) in the City of New York by the compil- 
ers, Evarts Boutell Greene and Richard B. 
Morris (New York: Columbia University 
Press, cl., 357 p., $7.50). Especially generous 
cooperation was given by the New York 
Historical Society and the New York Public 
Library. The Chief of the American History 
Division of the latter library and its Keeper of 
Manuscripts, Victor Hugo Paltsits, made avail- 
able his unique knowledge of his own depart- 
ment and of important bodies of material else- 
where, to the benefit of the section on Manu- 
script Collections. 


Just out: 
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Out-of-Print Books and 

Books on Special Subjects 
promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 
stock, or diligently searched for and reported 
free of charge. We carry a CHOICE STOCK 


OF SECOND HAND BOOKS in all departments 
of Art, Science, and Literature and pay particu- 


lar attention to the wants of Public, University 
| 


and Special Libraries 
Correspondent Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 











THE 
POLISH BOOK IMPORTING CO. 


Inc. 


38 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


Is the largest 
Foreign Language Bookstore 
in the United States 
and 
has the largest well selected 


stock of Polish books 


on all subjects 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST 




















MARTINUS NIJHOFF, Bookseller 
The Hague, Holland 


OLD AND MODERN BOOKS 
CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 














WANTED 
The Liprary Journat will pay 25e. 
each for all copies of the February Ist 
issue of the Linrary JouRNAL, 62 West 
sth St., N.. ¥. C. 





Bibliographisches Handbuch 


der Zeitungswissenschaft 








A critical and systematical introduction 
into newspaper investigation 


by Karl Bomer 
8°. VIII, 344 pp. C'oth $7.15 





CONTINUATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS 





THe Liprary Journ ,; 























ined eee, | PRIVATE 
of 4 zs i se “ 
1000 Copies J | Bi: p R E S S E S 
i! : re He AND 
nite tat : . 
— rete THEIR BOOKS 





$15.00 


A record of that fascinating field of publishing 
which has made so many contributions to scholar- 
ship and to fine book making. Contains an exhaus- 


tive check list of private press books, past and 
present. Completely indexed. Octavo, illustrated, 


494 pages. 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 W. 45th St., New York 
Send cop Will Ransom’s PRIVATE PRESSES AND 


THEIR BOOKS billed at $15.00 less library discounts to 


Signed 
Address 
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THE PICTURE MAP 


OF 


FRANCE 


All the places of historical and 
literary significance are depicted 
in delightful drawings and beau- 
tiful color upon this new map of 


In this map one catches the charm 
as well as visualizes the places that 
are renowned in French history 
The careful detail 


and literature. 
France. It is designed, drawn 


and colored by Harold Haven 


of the border sketches is apparent 
Brown. Its full size is about 25 evenin the miniature reproduction 
x 32 inches, reprinted in 6 colors. shown above. 


Price $2.50 


We are also publishers at the same price of 


Map of Great Adventures Book Lovers’ Map of British Isles 


Map of America’s Making Picture Map of the Holy Land 
Book Lovers’ Map of America 


R. R. BOWKER CO, 6 62 W. 45th St., New York 
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“ * Your Children’s Department 


DUCATING the child to the continued use of library 
facilities is largely a matter of creating an atmosphere 
that interests and enthralls him. 
The fairy tale, the story hour, the educational program are 
far more effective if conducted amid surroundings that 
appeal to childish imaginations. 
Library Bureau designers are experts in the creating of 
library atmosphere, conducive to adult study and child in- 
terest. Their experience and knowledge are at your disposal. 
Their ability and service will interest you no matter how 
extensive or limited your funds. 
Before you build or refurnish, write your nearest Library 
Bureau man. His opinions will prove of inestimable value. 
No obligation, of course. 


Library Bureau Division 
205 East 42nd St., New York City 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Inc. 





Headquarter Points of the Library and Museum Department 


118 Federal St. 214 W. Monroe St. 1200 S. Grand Ave. 89 Second St. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, III. Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 








